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EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY IN PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The Third East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference 


TO CONSIDER THE PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF COMPARATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY FOR CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS AS A BASIS FOR 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION 


Background 


On the premise that in the modern world provincialism in reflective think- 
ing is inexcusable and dangerous, the University of Hawaii in 1939 and 
also in 1949 conducted East-West Philosophers’ Conferences in an effort 
to bring about a more comprehensive perspective in philosophy, to overcome 
provincial prejudice, and to encourage a greater mutual understanding of the 
peoples of Asia and the peoples of the West by a study of their respective 
philosophies. These two conferences dealt chiefly with the basic technical 
philosophical theories, concepts, and methods of Asia and the West, and 
achieved a remarkable degree of openmindedness, cordiality, and mutual 
understanding at this level.* 

At these conferences, however, the practical, social significance and impli- 
cations of the basic theories and methods discussed were not explicitly devel- 
oped. In fact, one of the formal conclusions of the 1949 conference was that 
several important “remaining questions”—especially and specifically in the 
field of “ethics and social philosophy”—had to be resolved before the full 
value of the conferences could come to fruition. 


Purpose 


These practical and social aspects of East-West philosophy must now be 
examined thoroughly and in detail, not only as the natural continuation of 
the work of the two preceding conferences, but also in the hope of reaching 


greater reciprocal understanding and co-operation among the peoples of the 
world. 


*It will be recalled that this Journal was founded at the instigation of the members of the Second 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference for the exclusive purpose of promoting and assisting in the con- 
tinuation of the work to which these conferences have been devoted—Edifor. 
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4 THE THIRD EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 


To this end, the University of Hawaii will hold a third conference in 1959 
to consider particularly the problem of greater mutual understanding of East 
and West at the level of social philosophy—in such areas as law, economics © 
and business, politics, international relations, ethics, aesthetics, and religion— ~ 
by working out the practical implications of the metaphysical, methodolog- 
ical, and ethical conclusions reached at the previous conferences. In each of | 
these fields a study will be made of the relation between philosophical beliefs © 
and practical ways and institutions in East and West, with special reference ~ 
to today’s world. The conference will seek understanding of the basic ideas — 
and ideals that underlie, motivate, and determine attitudes and actions in © 
these fields of practice and will examine contemporary attitudes and actions ; 
in terms of these ideas and ideals. 


i ee 
ans hen a thet fas 


Significance 


The unique significance of the conference lies in the belief that real under- | 
standing can be achieved only through knowledge of the fundamental con- — 
victions of the peoples of East and West, in the effort to explore this phil- ~ 
osophical basis of world understanding comprehensively and intensively, and 


in the attempt to promote more comprehensive perspective in the field of q 


social philosophy as well as in the more technical areas of metaphysics and © 
methodolgy. 





Agenda 


The work of the conference will be divided into six one-week sections, 3 
each being devoted to a special aspect of the over-all problem of the con- — 
ference. 

The divisions of the program are as follows: 


1. The Relation of Philosophical Theories to Practical Affairs. i 
2. Natural Science and Technology in Relation to Cultural Institutions © 
and Social Practice. 
Religion and Spiritual Values. 

Ethics and Social Practice. 

Political, Legal, and Economic Philosophy. 
Conspectus of Practical Implications for World Understanding and | 
Co-operation. 


Ay py 


Program 


The conference will be held at the University of Hawaii from June 22 to i 
July 31, 1959. 
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THE THIRD EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 5 


The program will include regular conference meetings, special seminars 
for Associate Members, a series of public lectures by representatives of East 
and West, and special courses in the Summer School of the University of 
Hawaii. 

Formal conference meetings will be held three evenings each week and 
will be open to Members, Associate Members, students in the Summer School 
—and the public as far as facilities permit. 

Papers by the respective experts will be prepared and distributed to Mem- 
bers and Associate Members in advance of the meetings, with only brief 
summaries to be presented in person, so that practically the entire time can 
be devoted to discussion. 


Personnel 


The personnel of the conference will consist of Members (program and 
non-program) and Associate Members. 

Some forty major thinkers from Asia (China, India, Islamic countries, 
Japan, and Southeast Asia) and the West (Europe, Latin America, and 
the United States), specialists in the several fields of social thought and 
action mentioned above, philosophers and non-philosophers, as Program 
Members will prepare and present papers and will lead the discussions. 

Among the Members will be included specialists in the broad field of the 
conference who will attend on invitation or “on their own” and take some 
part in the discussions. According to present plans, some twenty-five to fifty 
younger teachers of philosophy, the humanities, and philosophical social 
sciences will be invited as Associate Members. The purpose of this feature 
of the Conference is to acquaint these younger teachers with the rich possibil- 


ities of study, research, and teaching in the field of Asian and comparative 
thought. 


Scholarships 


A few grants-in-aid to Associate Members are offered successful applicants 
from the restricted instructor and assistant-professor group. Applications may 
be filed with the Director of the conference. It is hoped that many colleges 
and universities will be sufficiently cognizant of the importance of this con- 
ference, and of the area with which it is concerned, to contribute toward its 
success and to their own future in this field by delegating or sponsoring mem- 
bers of their Departments of Philosophy to participate in the conference. It 
is also suggested that interested persons attempt to secure necessary funds 


. from their home institutions, Foundations, or other sources. 
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For further information write 


Charles A. Moore, Director 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference A 
University of Hawaii | 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
US.A. 
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HUSTON SMITH 


Accents of the 
World's Ph ilosophies 


WHEN A BELGIAN NEWSPAPER called the Asian-Africam 
Bandung Conference “a conference of children without their fathers,” it was: 
merely voicing in straightforward language the superiority over other peo- 
ples which most Westerners have long assumed. But when the Indonesian 
Foreign Ministry came back in kind, declaring that “such a comment could 
come only from an underdeveloped mind,” the retort was evidence of a new 
day. East and West are no longer meeting; they are being hurled at each 
other. But what is really new is that for the first time in the modern world 
they face each other as equals. Compared with this double fact—East-West 
depth encounter on the basis of full equality—everything else about the 
twentieth century is likely in time to appear episodic. 

The primary problem world-encounter poses for philosophy is that of 
synthesis, for philosophy is never happy about unintegrated perspectives. 
This paper, working in broad strokes and risking oversimplification to keep 
the outlines clear, takes its place among other recent attempts to see the 
philosophies of East and West in relation. It differs in tone as well as solu- 
tion from Arthur Schopenhauer’s attempt to subordinate Western thought 
to that of the East and from Schweitzer’s effort to do the reverse. As to the 
existing non-invidious schemes, of which F. S. C. Northrop’s is the most 
thorough and best known, the purpose of the present statement is not to 
challenge these but to supplement them by suggesting a somewhat different 
approach.’ In this matter of intercultural understanding we are at the begin- 

"It may be helpful as a background for the present discussion to summarize the main lines of 
several familiar theses. Northrop holds that the West has stressed the theoretical component of know- 
ing, the East the intuitive component (The Meeting of East and West, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1946). Conger sees Indian culture as basically idealistic, Chinese as naturalistic, and Western 
as dualistic (Toward the Unification of the Faiths, Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1957). Burtt 
sees India as most interested in the self and its growth toward cosmic maturity, China as preoccupied 
with society and harmonious interpersonal relations, the West absorbed with individualism, analysis, 
and the external world (“How Can the Philosophies of East and West Meet?,” The Philosophical 
Review, LVII, No. 6, Nov. 1948). It will become apparent that the present statement is closer to 
Burtt’s thesis than to the other two. I am also indebted to Gerald Heard, whose lecture series at 
Washington University during the autumn of 1951 first suggested to the writer a number of ideas 


here elaborated. Cf. The Human Venture (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955), chap. 5, co-- 
authored by Heard and myself. 
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8 HUSTON SMITH 
ning where exclusive claims are presumptuous. What the times demand 
is a variety of hypotheses which can provide fruitful leads for further 
explorations. 


I 


In New Hopes for a Changing World® Bertrand Russell points out that 


man is perennially engaged in three basic conflicts: (1) against Nature, © 
(2) against other men, and (3) against himself. Roughly these may be © 
identified as man’s natural, social, and psychological problems. The great — 
surviving cultural traditions are also three—the Chinese, the Indian, and © 
the Western. It helps us to understand and relate the unique perspectives © 
of these three traditions if we think of each as accenting one of man’s basic | 


problems. Generally speaking, the West has accented the natural problem, 
China the social, and India the psychological. 

If this is true, the question immediately arises: What gave these cultures 
their distinctive slants? If we reject the racist theory that different peoples 
are innately endowed with different capacities and temperaments, we should 
expect to find the answer in environmental differences, both geographical 
and social. This is the lead we shall follow. 

The Western tradition’s preoccupation with Nature seems traceable to 
the hospitality of its cradle environment, significantly christened the “Fertile 
Crescent.” Here Nature almost coaxes inquiry and certainly rewards ad- 
vances. The Nile Valley is conspicuous in this respect. To begin with, it 
furnishes two invaluable assets: a self-operating transportation system and 
abundant alluvium. The reliable currents of this amazing river will float 
one its full length down, while a strong and countering wind, blowing from 
the comparatively cool Mediterranean into the intense heat of the deserts, 
will carry one back up if he just lifts his sail. From the beginning, it was 
possible for the population to be in continuous, almost effortless, circula- 
tion. To this blessing the Nile added free fertilizer. Regularly as the mon- 


soon floods broke upon the Abyssinian mountains the river rose, spreading © 
freshly irrigated mud over the fields. After the first cataclysmic floods, caused © 


by the breaking of the morains in the Armenian mountains, much the same 


circumstances are found in Iraq—the land of the Tigris and Euphrates. In ~ 
both cases Nature was in her most favorable mood—rich and joyous and | 


treating man as a friend. 
Western man accepted her overtures. From the first, his primary curiosity 





* London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951, p. 18. 
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nd |) was directed outward, toward Nature. It was in Mesopotamia that man 
er wrung his first pattern from the stars, the signs of the zodiac.’ It was the 
» Kingdom of Sumer that first divided the year into months and the day into 
~ hours, launching that measuremental approach to things which was in the 
- end to prove so triumphant.* Before long even the virtues were being con- 
ceived quantitatively: Michael, judge of man’s destiny, is pictured blind- 
at ~— folded holding scales in which the soul is weighed against the feather of 
re, ; truth. The growing feeling is that everything is orderly, exact, measurable, 
\ impartial. 

How this intuition became conviction for the Greeks and issues in West- 
ern science needs no retelling here.° What is less obvious is the way this 
basic interest in Nature colors the rest of Western culture including philos- 
ophy and religion. There are, of course, many anti-Nature eddies in the 











‘m, — stream—Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, the Mystery religions, Plotinus, and 
» others. But these never take over, and—what is equally instructive for our 
res 4 thesis—their inspiration usually comes from the East, often from India her- 
les | self. For India, matter is a barbarian spoiling everything it touches. West- 
uld \ etn philosophy in its indigenous orientation respects matter and takes it 
cal ; seriously, meshing thought with things wherever possible. As a consequence 
| it tends to be: 
og (1) Realistic in ontology. On the whole, it rejects the Platonic iden- 
tile | tification of being with intelligible and stable ideas or forms and joins Aris- 
ad- _ totle in giving purchase to matter. 
, & (2) Hylomorphic in anthropology. Man is composite in nature, con- 
and stituted of soul and body. Both are real and ultimate aspects of his nature. 
loat = (3) Sense-involved in epistemology. Knowledge originates in sensible 
‘om things and is, in the main, about sensible things. 
ats, | Even in its religion—the aspect of culture which always tends to be most 
was otherworldly—the West fits in with Nature as the others do not. “God 
ula- 0 loved the world” involves a totally different theology than “God so loved 
ion- | the souls of the world.” “Christianity,” as Archbishop Temple used to con- 
ing tend, “is the most avowedly materialistic of all the great religions.”* I would 
sed add Judaism and Islam to the list, and, with this enlargement, the statement 
. ; -. . Ernst_ Cassirer, An Essay on Man (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1944, 1953), p. 68: 
: ¢ Babylonians were not only the first to observe the celestial phenomena but the first to lay 
and © the foundations for a scientific astronomy and cosmology.” ; 
The Euphratean valley . . . bequeathed to us a system of weights and measures and the sex- 





agesimal system by which time is still measured.” Philip K. Hitt, The Arabs: A Short History 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), p. 6. 

‘John Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy (London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1930) is still the best 
single treatment of this theme. 


* William Temple, Nature, Man and God (London: Macmillan and Co., 1953), p. 478. 
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10 HUSTON SMITH 


is true. Time and again the West seems on the verge of slipping into the 
view that spirit is good and matter bad, but she always recovers. “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth. . . . And behold, it was 
very good.” Its goodness lies not only in beholding it but in working with 
it: man is commissioned to “have dominion . . . over all the earth.” The 
incarnation pays matter its highest conceivable compliment—it can become 
divine. The Kingdom of Heaven, from Jewish and early Christian apocalyp- 
ticism down to the social gospel, is to come on earth. Even in death, the 
West will not desert the body. If there is to be life after death it, too, must 
be in some sense physical: “I believe . . . in the resurrection of the body.” 
Throughout the entire sequence runs the effort to maintain a sense of kin- 
ship between man and Nature which totemism had earlier pointed up. All 
creation is in travail as it waits for the decisive moment in history. An earth- 


quake forms the backdrop for the crucifixion: “Nature also mourns for a 


lost good.” 


Thus the entire arc of Western thought, from its science through its ~ 


philosophy to its religion, remains firmly and affirmatively oriented toward 
Nature. In specialization, Western man has been, par excellence, the natural 
philosopher. 


II 


China, on the other hand, became the social philosopher. Here, too, the 
environment seems to offer some clue. Chinese culture, like that of the 
West, is riverine in origin; it was founded on the Yellow River and the 
Yangtze. But these rivers are not playthings. Mixed blessing and scourge, 
the northern one particularly has an incurable passion for changing its bed 
at infinite cost in life and labor to those who must live by it and on it. Not 
without reason has it been called “China’s Sorrow.” The superstitious dread 


embedded in its other title, “The Lord of the Rivers,” “bears witness to the . 
terror felt by the riverside dwellers of primitive times for this untamed ~ 


neighbour. In order to propitiate him they used to offer periodic sacrifices 


of youths and maidens. In these great tracts of low-lying ground, defence- © 
less against flood or drought because of the lack of forestation, the peasant ~ 


was more narrowly dependent on the soil than in any other part of the 
world.”" Very early in China the rivers came to be symbolized by the un- 
manageable dragon, which was also for centuries her national emblem. We 
should be prepared to find in China, then, a certain deference toward Na- 


"René Grousset, The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese Empire (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1953), pp. 12-13. 
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ture. There is a naturalism in Chinese thought, but it is the naturalism of 
the artist and the romanticist instead of the scientist, the naturalism of 
Thoreau and Wordsworth rather than Galileo or Bacon.* Nature is some- 
thing to be appreciated, intuited, communed with, reverenced; there is no 
sustained thought of using it or suggestion that it might be mastered. 


Those who would take over the earth 

And shape it to their will 

Never, I notice, succeed. 

The earth is like a vessel so sacred 

That at the mere approach of the profane 

It is marred 

And when they reach out their fingers it is gone.” 


Chinese science, as a consequence, does not develop. For a field of con- 
structive experimentation and action the Chinese turned instead to society. 
Chinese philosophy was forged in the social furnace of her “Time of 
Troubles,” those five convulsive centuries between 700 and 200 B.c. cul- 
minating in the terrible epoch of the “Warring Kingdoms,” a period of 
endemic warfare in which anarchy was the order of the day. In this context 
the burning question facing every philosopher was: How can we live to- 
gether without destroying one another? As Waley has said, “All Chinese 
philosophy is essentially the study of how men can best be helped to 
live together in harmony and good order.”*® The answers differed, but the 
problem was always the same. The solution finally reached gathered to- 
gether many strands but bears the distinctive stamp of Confucius’ genius. 
It centers in a number of key and related concepts, chief among which is 
jén, the ideal human relationship usually translated as benevolence, man- 
to-manness, or simply goodness. Practice of jém produces the chiin-tzi, or 
gentleman in the best sense of the term; the man who is completely poised, 
competent, confident, and adequate to every social occasion, the man of 
perfect address, who is always at ease with himself and therefore can put 
others at their ease, whose approach to others is always the perfect courtesy 

°The major exception here was Hsiin Tzii, but his contention—that everything of value is the 
result of human effort—did not prevail. “The Chinese people,” as Chiang Mon-lin has said, “are 
devoted to nature, not in the sense of finding the natural laws but in the sense of cultivating the 
poetic, artistic, or moral sense of lovers of nature.” From Chiang Mon-lin, Tides from the West 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947), p. 257. 

°Tao Té Ching, chap. 29; Witter Bynner, trans., The Way of Life According to Laotzu (New 
York: John Day Co., 1944), p. 43. 

“The Way and Its Power (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1934), p. 64. Cf. also Fung Yu- 
lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), pp. 7, 9: 
“Chinese philosophy . . . regardless of its different schools of thought, is directly or indirectly con- 


cerned with government and ethics. . . . [It is] inseparable from political thought. . . . Metaphysics 
++. @thics ... logic... all... are connected with political thought in one way or another.” 
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and openness of “What may I do for you?” Under this constant gentle- 
manliness, his appropriate approaches to persons of different stations are 
indicated in the Five Great Relationships—father and son, elder brother 
and younger brother, husband and wife, friend and friend, ruler and sub- 
ject. In the end, all these fitting responses are summarized in the concept 
of /i, meaning propriety or ritual, since it amounts to a complete ordering 
and ritualization of all life-processes, from the offering of sacrifices to 
heaven to the way one entertains the humblest guest and serves him tea. 
Politically this adds up to a society being held together internally by té, the 
power of moral example. It is the responsibility of the rulers, acting with 
cultivated wisdom, benevolence, and savoir faire, to establish a pattern of 
prestige which holds the community together by inspiring the populace to 
want to live together decently and in harmony. A society which is thus 
ordered has a ¢#é or prestige factor which leavens the culture as a whole and 
renders it secure against destruction from without. Outsiders may knock 
one down, but, if one really has a more polished, adequate, satisfying way 
of life, in the end it will of necessity commend itself to those who are less 
assured, less self-sufficient, and less wise in the ways of living. In the long 
run the invisible but invincible factor in imperial success is not military 
force but cultural and moral prestige (wén). 

How successful this social solution was seems amply evidenced by his- 
tory. Chinese culture has a flavor all its own. It is a compound of subtlety, 
brilliance, and reticence that produces an effect that can be described only 
as good taste. The Chinese have exalted the life of reasonable enjoyment 
and despised the destructive. As a consequence they have been able to unite 
an immense area of fertility and to create—if we multiply duration by size 
of population included—the most extensive civilization man has ever 
achieved, one which at its height included one-third of the human race. The 
political structure of this civilization alone, the Chinese Empire, lasted under 
various dynasties for 2133 years (from 221 B.c. to A.D. 1912)—a period 
that makes the empires of Alexander the Great and Caesar look insignificant. 
Its power of assimilation was equally impressive. Having the most open 
frontier of all great civilizations, China was subject to wave after wave of 
invasions by cavalried barbarians who were always ready to fall on the 
earthbound agriculturalists. Always at their gates were the very Tartars 
whose one long-range raid inflicted a mortal wound on the Roman Empire. 


But what the Chinese could not exclude they absorbed. Each wave of in- — 


vasion tends quickly to lose its identity. As the great Sinologist Arthur 
Waley has remarked, there is scarcely a barbarian conqueror who came in 
purely for profit who within twenty years was not attempting to write a 
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copy of Chinese verse which his master, who is also his conquered slave, 
might say was not wholly unworthy of a gentleman. And already he is 
hoping to be mistaken for Chinese. Kublai Khan, of course, is the most 
striking instance. He conquered China, but was “himself conquered by 
Chinese civilization. His victory enabled him to realize his lasting ambi- 
tion: to become a real Son of Heaven.” Here is a cultural furnace with 
enough heat to effect a real melting pot. There is no evidence that these 
barbarians were ever as impressed with what they found in Europe. When 
the entire stretch of her civilization is remembered, one is tempted to say 
that in social philosophy China has nowhere been surpassed. 


Ill 


Turning last to the third great tradition—the Indian—we find neither 
the natural nor the social environment looking promising to her. India’s 
natural environment is different but no more friendly than China’s. The 
tropical region of the Ganges with its thick vegetation, unbearable humidity, 
and burning heat, the parching dryness of other regions, where for ten 
months of the year there is nothing but the nightly dew to quench the thirst 
of the ground—the Indian environment is one of fierce extremes. Hum- 
bled by the overpowering forces of Nature, Indian man surrendered his 
initiative and turned away from Nature. His outlook becomes unrealistic 
in the technical sense. The desert, particularly, must have discouraged him.” 
Facing Nature in this form, gaunt, bleak, desiccated, dangling its haunting 
mitages—no wonder the Indian began to think: Nature is ungovernable 
and, in some strange way, unreal.’* She is shadowy, ever-shifting, mysteri- 
ous, horrible if you will, but what is the use of trying to find out her laws.'* 
It is all maya. It is all magic, a trick, the play of a mysterious cosmic illusion. 


“Even the invasions China does not formally absorb, like Islam, she transforms in spirit. “The 
most noticeable thing is that, compared with the adherents of Islam in other countries, the Moham- 
medans of China seem always to have been content to be a community apart, living among the Chinese, 
and marrying Chinese women . . . without apparently any urge to extend their faith and political 
influence by the warlike methods usually associated with their creed. Can it have been that the 
original Arab temperament was affected by the prevailing Confucianist atmosphere of peace-loving 
compromise?” (E. R. and K. Hughes, Religion in China, London: Hutchison House, 1950, p. 98). 

*«Two-thirds of India is either semi-desert or for months in the year parched land.” Horace 
Alexander, New Citizens of India (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 118. 

«There are, assuredly, two forms of Brahman, the formed and the formless. Now that which 
is formed is unreal (asatyem); that which is formless is the real (satyam)... .” Maitri Upanisad 
VII. 3, in S. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanisads (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953), p. 
817. Also the Dhammapada XIII: “Look upon this world as you would on a bubble, look upon it 
as you would on a mirage”; F. Max Miiller, trans., The Dhamma-Pada: A Collection of Verses, The 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, Pt. 1. 

“Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, The Philosophies of India, Joseph Campbell, ed. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1951): “Here is no bending of cosmic forces to the will of man, but on the contrary, a relent- 
less shelling off of cosmic forces.” 
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Faced with a seemingly intractable Nature, China (as we have seen) 
turned: her attention to society. But here India found herself facing the 
most devilish of social problems—a color-culture barrier. The distinction 
between Aryan and Dravidian was clear, and to this day—3500 years later 
—the line persists.°° No Indian ingenuity was adequate to break this 
curse. Caste tried to do so, but, instead of caste’s remedying the evil, in 
the end the evil took over caste, turning it into a device for perpetuating 
social distance. Relatively early, India abandoned hope of solving life’s 
problem on the social plane. Instead, she turned inward, centering her 
attention on the psychological problem. Nature? No, there is no hope of 
governing the physical world. Society? As long as men are men there will 
always be hopeless social inequities and blockage. But the individual looks 
promising.** If we could only understand who we truly are we might win 
an inner freedom beyond the opposites which block both Nature and so- 


ciety. The following lines from the Katha Upanisad will be recognized at | 


once as typical of the Indian theme: 

. The senses turn outward. Accordingly, man looks toward what is 
without, and sees not what is within. [The wise man] shuts his eyes to 
what is without and beholds the Self.”’" For the Indian, the senses are false 
witnesses. “The world is not what it appears to be. Behind this surface 
life, where we experience the play of life and death, there is a deeper life 


which knows no death; behind our apparent consciousness, which gives | 


us the knowledge of objects and things . . . there is . . . pure . . . conscious- 
ness. ... Truth . . . is experienced only by those who turn their gaze in- 
ward.”** As this conviction spreads, “such intellectual energy as had for- 
merly been devoted to the study and development of a machinery for the 
mastery of the . . . forces of the cosmos . . . was . . . diverted inward. ... 
The cosmic energy was being taken at its fountain head . . . all secondary, 
merely derivative streams of energy . . . being left behind. In Indian thought 

. the whole outer world was dwindling in importance.””* 

India, then, became the psychological philosopher.” One evidence of 





* Note, e.g., the rise of the Dravidian party in South India today. 

“Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, op. cit., p. 356. “They turned their backs on the external universe . . 
because they were discovering something more interesting. They had found the interior world, the 
inward universe of man himself, and within that the mystery of the Self.” 

*T1.i.1. Swami Prabhavananda and Frederick Manchester, trans., The Upanishads (Hollywood: 
Vedanta Press, 1947), pp. 30-31. 

“Swami Prabhavananda, “Religion and Other-Worldliness,” in Christopher Isherwood, ed., 
Vedanta for Modern Man (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 200. 

* Heinrich Zimmer, op. cit., p. 357. 


Cf. S. Radhakrishnan: “In India the interest of philosophy is in the self of man. . . . The life uf 


of mind is depicted in all its mobile variety and subtle play of light and shade. . . . Metaphysical 
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schemes are based on the data of the psychological science.” Indian Philosophy (London: George ‘| 


Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1923), Vol. I, p. 28. 
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her preoccupation in this area is found in the elaborateness of her psycholog- 
ical vocabulary. Coomaraswamy, while he was curator of the Oriental 
Museum in Boston, used to say that for every psychological term in Eng- 
lish there are four in Greek and forty in Sanskrit. Mrs. Rhys Davids lists 
twenty Pali words whose subtle distinctions of meaning are obscured by 
single, indiscriminate English rendition as “desire” or “desires.”** Prolif- 
erated terminology in itself is no test of acumen. That Bakairi (an idiom 
of Central Brazil), for example, has individual names for each species of 
parrot and palm tree but no name to express the genus “parrot” or “palm” 
may indicate low powers of abstraction as readily as high powers of dis- 
crimination. The same might be claimed of Arabic with its five to six 
thousand terms for describing camels but none that provides a general 
biological concept.” But, granting this general point, two observations 
must be added: (1) Proliferated vocabulary is at least a sign of interest 
in the area to which the vocabulary refers. (2) When, as in Indian psy- 
chology, it is developed in addition to general concepts, not in lieu of them, 
language pushing simultaneously in the directions of both the idiosyncratic 
and the universal, the result escapes the charge implied by examples such 
as those just cited. 

What India actually developed of continuing worth in psychology is, of 
course, a moot question. Leaving the more controversial topics aside, I 
should like to suggest that at least the following insights are remarkably 
contemporary to have been discovered and explored in detail over two thou- 
sand years ago: 


1. That our consciousness is not all on the surface but includes layers of 
subconsciousness. (Compare Freud, the whole psychoanalytic movement, 
and age regression under hypnosis. ) 

2. That the human being is a psycho-physical whole with interaction 
between its two aspects far more subtle than most people suppose. (Com- 
pare the startling mind-body connections which have come to light in 
hypnosis and psychosomatic medicine. ) 

3. That in addition to the obvious gross body (sthila Sartra) there is a 
sheath of vital force (prana-maya-kosa) which, while still physical, is much 
more subtle and is invisible. (Compare contemporary discoveries about the 
electrical field of the body and brain waves.) 


“The Birth of Indian Psychology and Its Development in Buddhism (London: Luzac and Co., 
1936), p. 279. 

Cf. Hammer-Purgstall and Karl von den Steinen’s studies on language as described by Ernst Cas- 
sirer, op. cit., pp. 174-175. 
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4. That with respect to the mind we must distinguish between manas 
and buddhi, i.e., between rational, critical, analytic thought and what Rad- 
hakrishnan calls integral thought. (Compare the distinctiveness of the 
hypothecating faculty as described, e.g., by Descartes, by Hamilton, and 
by Poincaré in his essay on “Mathematical Creation.””* ) 

5. That the basic emotions are controlled not by the surface mind but 
by a deeper part. (Compare Freud; also the discovery that the seat of the 
emotions is in the thalamus.) 

6. That human temperaments are different and not indefinitely malle- 
able. (Compare the theory of personality types in the philosophical con- 
ception of caste and the four yogas with the work of William Sheldon, 
Charles Morris, and other workers in contemporary characterology. ) 

7. That what we see is not a simple mirroring of the external world 
but in part a function or projection of the perceiving organism. (Compare 
the doctrine of maya—defined not as illusion but as psychological construct 
—with most contemporary theories of perception.) 

8. That most life is dislocated or out of joint (dubkha) and that the 
cause of this is tanha, the will for private existence or individual fulfill- 
ment. (Compare the Buddha’s Four Noble Truths with contemporary 
psychotherapy generally. ) 

Neither China nor the West has given a fraction of India’s attention to 
the mind. Historically, then, India rightly deserves the title of the psycholog- 
ical philosopher. 


IV 


We have suggested that each of the three great living civilizations shows 
a unique specialization on the cultural level—the West in natural wisdom, 
China in social wisdom, India in psychological wisdom. It remains to point 
out the inevitable price of specialization: ineptness in the subjects neg- 
lected. “Nothing fails like success”—in the end all three cultures are 
brought to disaster or its brink because each succeeded so well on one front 
that it felt safe in neglecting the other two. 

China and India have both neglected the natural problem; consequently 
science has not developed, and the standard of living remains impossibly 
low. In China, the problem periodically proved too much even for social 
genius. Between dynasties there was regularly a long period of civil strife, 
which, as Shu-Ching Lee points out, can always be correlated with “popula- 
tion pressure on cultivated land” which failed to increase in productivity 





In Foundations of Science (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1913). 
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because “improvement of agricultural technique was negligible.”* At the 
beginning of the Ming Dynasty (1368) China and the West were on 
generally the same level with respect to technical and mechanical skill. At 
the end of that dynasty (1644), Europe was in possession of modern 
science and China was still in her Middle Ages. As for India, her only 
scientific contributions to the world at large have been in pure mathematics, 
where she was dealing not with the outer world but with the resources of 
the mind.”° In addition to this ineptness toward Nature,”* India adds social 
clumsiness (vividly illustrated by the present state of the caste system) and 
China adds psychological naiveté. Occasionally we catch a glimpse in China 
of an interest in the mind as such and what it can do, as in the quietistic 
movement in the Chou Dynasty, the Tao Té Ching’s esoteric rendering of 
the idea of #é, Mencius’ passage on “the dawn breath,” and Chu Hsi’s dis- 
cussion of “silent sitting.” But these are never systematically pursued, and 
the interest in them usually takes a social turn; the mind is being inspected 
not for itself but for what it can contribute to social stability. One gets the 
impression that when China does concern itself with psychology it is only 
social psychology that really interests her. Her deficiencies in this field are 
seen most clearly in her failure to recognize the dangers of repression. The 
Chinese scheme had no place for emotional catharsis, spontaneity, and un- 
repression. Consequently, negative emotions got dammed up until even- 
tually the dam gave way and the emotions came forth in terrifying form. 
Examples of this are found in the Mongolian capacity for torture and the 
frequency of those homicidal outbursts known as “running amok” which, 
as Sorokin points out, mark the Far Eastern tradition more than others. 
It carried over to Japan, where, as Robert Guillain has pointed out, a youth 
“received a Spartan training which developed his aggressive instincts and, 
at the same time, screwed down over his violent nature a sort of lid of blind 
obedience and perfect politeness. This made him an explosive creature, 
ready to burst like a bomb.”** 

*“ Administrators and Bureaucracy: The Power Structure in Chinese Society,” in Transactions of 
the Second World Congress of Sociology (London: International Sociological Association, 1954), p. 12. 

*Cf. Laplace’s tribute: “It is India that gave us the ingenious method of expressing all numbers 
by means of ten symbols, each symbol receiving a value of position as well as an absolute value. 
... We shall appreciate the grandeur of this achievement the more when we remember that it escaped 
the genius of Archimedes and Appolonius, two of the greatest men produced by antiquity.” Quoted 
in Tobian Dantzig, Number: The Language of Science (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 19. 
To this Dantzig adds: “The achievement of the unknown Hindu who sometime in the first centuries 
of our era discovered the principle of position assumes the proportions of a world-event. . . . In the 


history of culture the discovery of zero will always stand out as one of the greatest single achieve- 
ments of the human race.” 


*Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 31: “Nothing in Hindu physics, biology or zoology can compare with 
the mature achievements of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Eratosthenes, and the scientists in Hellenistic 


Alexandria. . . . The Indian natural sciences cannot be said ever to have equaled those known to 
Europe.” 
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The deficiencies of the West have been in psychology and sociology. 
Psychologically the West has been merely inconspicuous, but in sociology 
her record has been definitely bad. At least four facts must be faced as 
evidences of the West’s ineptitude in social relations and lack of percep- 
tiveness as to the forces which make for social cohesion and group harmony. 

1. Whereas Chinese civilization had the power to expand, uniting more 
and more people in a common heritage, and whereas Indian civilization 


could at least hold its own, the record of the West has been one of con- © 
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tinuous secession. After the union of the Northern and Southern King- ; 


doms in Egypt, there is no further fusion in the Fertile Crescent. Instead, 
fission sets in. The Hebrews divide into Israel and Judah. “The fatal 
danger of Greece,” writes Gilbert Murray in The Five Stages of Greek 
Religion, “was disunion as many see it in Europe now.”** The church splits 
into East and West, and the Western Church into Protestant and Catholic. 
The Medieval Empire shatters into nations. And the process is still going 
on. Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, originally a homogeneous unity, have 
split. Belgium and Holland, originally a single viable unit, are apart, and 
Belgium in danger of splitting again. The British Isles have been in con- 
stant fission with strong separatist movements still in evidence. The United 


States has its Civil War and continuing North-South animosity. What has © 


enfeebled and discredited us in our own day, writes Aronld Toynbee, “is 
the atrocious fratricidal warfare, within the bosom of our Western Society, 
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since 1914... . We Westerners have fought among ourselves another bout | 
of wars that have been as savage, destructive and discreditable as our earlier | 


wars of religion.” Western history since the Middle Ages is one long 
story of inability to inspire embracing loyalties strong enough to outweigh 
provincial attachments. 

2. Western religion, sharing its culture’s interest in Nature, shares its 
social ineptitude as well. The only large-scale persecuting religions have 
been those of the West—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Since the Mid- 
dle Ages, Christianity has been divisive by itself. To continue with Toyn- 
bee: “For 400 years and more, from the outbreak of the struggle between 
the Papacy and Frederick II in the thirteenth century down to the end of 
the Catholic-Protestant Western wars of religion in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Christian Church in the Western World was a force that made 





"Werner Bishoff, Japan (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1955), p. 7. Cf. also Frank Gibney, 
Five Gentlemen of Japan (Tokyo: Chas. E. Tuttle, 1954), p. 33: “It has so often been Japan’s tragedy 
that cruelty and atrocities have formed the one escape valve for the freer human feelings which 1 
ruthlessly tight society did its unconscious best to inhibit or suppress.” 

*London: Watts & Co., 1935, p. 81. 

“Man Owes his Freedom to God,” Colliers, 137, No. 7 (March 30, 1956), 78. 
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not for gentleness and peace and concord, but for violence and war and 
dissension. . . . Before the end of the seventeenth century, the hatred, strife 
and atrocities inflicted on the Western World by Christian odium theologi- 
cum had become a scandal and menace to the Western Civilization.” ” 

3. The West has conceived the problem of intercultural relations in 
physical rather than in anthropological terms. Time after time, nations 
of the West seem to behave as if the only attitude to take toward strangers 
is one of belligerency and domination. The Eastern idea of #é, of the ulti- 
mate victory’s being decided in terms not of physical might but of moral 
and cultural prestige, seems utterly lacking. 

4. Eventually (one almost says inevitably) there emerges in Europe a 
social theory which pushes the Western emphasis to its logical extreme. 
Paralleling the West’s inclination to reduce psychology to physiology, Marx 
reduces sociology to economics. In the end, there is no social problem: 
once the material problem is solved, the social problem will automatically 
take care of itself. 


We have suggested that each of the world’s three great traditions has 
achieved notable results with one of man’s basic problems, but has been 
brought to the brink of ruin by not attending sufficiently to the other two. 
The obvious conclusion is that an adequate culture must strike all three 
notes as a chord. In developing this chord of an adequate world-culture 
the three traditions come as equals. Each has something of importance to 
contribute and something to learn. 
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ALEX WAYMAN 


The Meaning of 
Unwisdom (A vidya) 


THE WORD “avidya’ is crucial in Indian philosophy. It is 
usually mistranslated into English as “ignorance.” Some might ask con- 
cerning my rendition as “unwisdom”'—why is this any better; indeed, what 
is meant by the word “unwisdom”? The very question implies the superiority 
of the latter translation. People think they understand “ignorance.” They 
would not ask, “What is the meaning of the word ‘ignorance’?” But the word 
“qvidya’” is not understood at the outset. How much better to translate it by 
a word that might arouse the question, “What is the meaning of the word 
‘unwisdom’?” 


I THE First KIND OF UNWISDOM 


In the Buddhacarita, A$vaghosa casts in poetical form the visit of the 
future Buddha to the sage Arada, who imparts his Samkhya doctrines to 
the resolute youth who has left home for the ascetic life and is destined to 
become a religious genius.” Presumably ASvaghosa believes these doctrines 
to antedate Buddhism. Whether he is correct in this view or not, it is cer- 
tain that for ASvaghosa, who lived in either the first or second century; A.D., 
these doctrines were ancient ones. In Canto XII, verses 33-37, the sage 
describes the five varieties of unwisdom: darkness, delusion, great delusion, 
obscuration, and blind obscuration, and these are explained, respectively, as 
torpor, birth and death, passion, fury, and weariness. 

The Srimadbhagavata (the Bhagavat-purana), Ill. vii. 2, calls those five 
varieties the modes of non-knowledge (ajfdna-vrtti) and represents them 
as of primordial creation. The Maitri Upanisad (also called the Maitrayani 
Upanisad) states, “Verily, in the beginning this world was Darkness 
(tamas) alone. That, of course, would be in the Supreme. When impelled 





*So translated in my “Notes on the Sanskrit Term Jaana,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 75, No. 4 (October-December, 1955), 253-268. This will be referred to as “Notes.” 
*E. H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita: or, Acts of the Buddha, Panjab University Oriental Publica- 


tions Nos. 31 and 32 (Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1935 and 1936), I, Sanskrit Text, and II, 
Translation. 
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by the Supteme, that goes on to differentiation.”* The Kalacakra school’ 
sets the zodiac in correspondence with the twelve members of the Buddhist 
doctrine of Dependent Origination, and labels each with one of the three 
“virtues” (guna)—darkness (tamas), excitement (rajas), and lucidity 
(sattva); and here unwisdom, the first member of Dependent Origination, 
corresponds to Makara (Capricornus) and is labelled “darkness.” In the 
language of the Guhyasamaja school, unwisdom is the balanced merger of 
instrument (upaya) and insight (prajfa), symbolized by the junction of 
day and night.’ According to the Lalitavistara, “By the wrong procedure 
engendered by [former] discursive thought and imagination, unwisdom 
arises; and there is no one who is its producer,” while this unwisdom mem- 
ber of Dependent Origination does not constitute a transmigration.° 

Since the Bhagavat-purana, as cited above, refers to the fivefold unwisdom 
as the modes of non-knowledge, this permits an immediate passage to the 
Vedanta explanations. Dasgupta, in his exposition of the Sarnkara school 
of Vedanta, writes, “Ajfiadna, the cause of all illusions is defined as that which 
is beginningless, yet positive and removable by knowledge.”’ However, 
“Ajfiana is not a positive entity (bhava) like any other positive entity, but 
it is called positive simply because it is not a mere negation (abhava).”* 
Again, “Ajfiana defined as the indefinite which is neither positive nor neg- 
ative is also directly experienced by us in such perceptions as ‘I do not know, 
or I do not know myself or anybody else,’ or ‘I do not know what you say,’ 
or more particularly ‘I had been sleeping so long happily and did not know 
anything.’ Such perceptions point to an object which has no definite char- 
acteristics, and which cannot properly be said to be either positive or neg- 
ative.” 

Considering all those accounts, the first kind of unwisdom is a passive 
something, the original cause of illusion, darkness to our understanding, 
and alluded to by the recollection “I was in deep sleep and did not know 
anything.” 





*Maitri Upanisad V. 2, in Robert Ernest Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (Madras 
printing: Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 423. 

*I first found these correspondences neatly set forth in a native Tibetan work on astrology, the 
Bstan rtsis by Blo bzan tshul khrims rgya mtsho, in the section entitled “Rtsis hgrel.” Later I traced 
out the places of presentation in the Kélacakra commentary Vimalaprabba (Derge Tanjur, No. 1347, 
in Vols. Tha and Da of Rgyud). For example, correspondence of Makara (Tibetan: chu srin) with 
avidyd, (Tibetan: ma rig pa), etc., Vol. Tha. 212b—4, f.; correspondence of the zodiac with the gunas, 
Vol. ~' 206a-1, f.; discussion of Dependent Origination and in relation to the zodiac, Vol. Da, 
261a-1, f. 

®“Notes,” p. 260. *Ibid., pp. 266-267n. 

*Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge: the University Press, 
1932), Vol. I, p. 452. 

* Tbid., p. 453. * Ibid., p. 454. 
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II THE SECOND KIND OF UNWISDOM 


Dasgupta”® shows that the Majjhima Nikaya of the Pali Buddhist canon 
sets forth a fourfold “ignorance” (avijja), “ignorance” of the four Noble 
Truths. As is well known, these Truths are, Suffering, the Source of Suffer- 
ing, the Cessation of Suffering, and the Path Leading to that Cessation. He 
continues, “The avidya, which is equivalent to the Pali word avijja, occurs 
in the Upanisads also, but there it means ignorance about the atman doc- 
trine, and it is sometimes contrasted with vidya or true knowledge about 
the self (atman).” 

Unwisdom (avidya) is defined in Patafijali’s Yoga Sutra (II. 5) as fol- 
lows: “Unwisdom is taking impermanence, impurity, suffering, and non- 
atman to be, respectively, permanence, purity, bliss, and atman.” Patajijali’s 
explanation of unwisdom is precisely the four varieties of “delusion” 
(viparyasa), an ancient doctrine of Buddhism, vipallasa in Pali.” 

The four varieties are discussed in Aryasanga’s Y ogacarabhimi. In Stages 
VIII-IX, “With Thought and Without Thought” (sacittika bhumi, acittika 
bhimi), he has a section entitled “Establishment of Thought Illusion and 
Non-Illusion” (cittabhranti-vyavasthana), where he states,” “Any thought 
deluded by one of the four delusions has Thought Illusion.” He had stated 
earlier’® the four delusions, and exactly the same as the standard list, in 
the order of impermanence, suffering, impurity, and non-atman. In the 
commentarial portion of the Yogacarabhami, Aryasanga writes,* “In the 
Stavakabhuimi it is expounded that the Four Truths are observed under 
sixteen aspects. In that case, why is the Truth of Suffering observed under 
four aspects? It is said: as the antidote for the four forms of delusion. 
Among those, one aspect is the antidote for one delusion. One aspect is the 
antidote for two delusions. The two last aspects are the antidote for the 
last delusion.” He means that of the four aspects of the Truth of Suffering, 
“There is impermanence” is the antidote for the delusion that impermanence 
is permanence; “There is suffering,” for the delusion that suffering 
(dubkha) is bliss (sukha)** and that impurity is purity; “There is voidness” 
and “There is non-atman,” for the delusion that non-atman is atman. 

* Tbid., p. 111. 

"This has been pointed out by Louis de La Vallée Poussin, “Le Bouddhisme et le Yoga de Patafi- 
jali,” Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, V (1936-1937), 233. The oldest reference he gives is to 
the Anguttara Nikdya of the Pali canon. The four viparydsa have been recently expounded: Edward 
Conze, “On ‘perverted views,’” East and West, VII, No. 4 (Jan., 1957), 313-318. 

“The original Sanskrit for these two brief Stages is on a folio which intruded into the Bihar 
manuscript of the $ravakabbimi, which I am editing. 

" Yogacarabbumi, “Bahubhimika” section, Derge Tanjur, Sems tsam, Tshi, 7a-2,3. 

* Yogacarabbimi, “Viniscayasamgraha” section, Sems tsam, Zhi, 66b-5.6. 


*This exposition certainly supports Charles A. Moore’s position in his paper “The Meaning of 
Dubkba’” presented at the meeting of the Western Branch of the American Oriental Society held at 
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It follows that Patafijali’s “unwisdom” is, in Buddhist terminology, un- 
wisdom concerning the Truth of Suffering in its four aspects. This use of 
the word “unwisdom” is fully consistent with the Upanisadic usage of false 
knowledge, contrasted with true knowledge, about the self. 

The second kind of unwisdom is the positive impediment of false knowl- 
edge. The individual is deluded, misled, thinks he knows but does not know. 


III THE BUDDHA AND THE COMPLETE BUDDHA 


When commenting on the expression sans rgyas (the Tibetan transla- 
tion for buddha) as occurring in the Vajravidarana-dharani, Jiianavajra 
writes,”® “Regarding the term sams, having eliminated all the hindrances of 
corruption and of the knowable, he has awakened (buddha) from the sleep 
of unwisdom, for which reason he is called “awakened” (sans, buddha). 
He is like a person awakened from sleep. Regarding the term rgyas, his 
knowledge (jfana) has been expanded (vibuddha) to all the knowable, 
for which reason he is called “expanded” (rgyas, vibuddha). He is like 
the expanded (or, full-blown) Kumuda flower. He has the perfection of 
elimination and of knowledge.”"’ 

Now, this question is obvious: “Is the ‘unwisdom’ from which he has 
awakened (buddha) one or both of the two unwisdoms already expounded?” 
The key words are “elimination” and “knowledge.” Briefly answering the 
question, only the second kind of unwisdom affords something to be actively 
eliminated. Otherwise stated: to whatever extent the first kind of unwisdom 
offers anything to be eliminated, this elimination cannot take place through 
effort. In the case of this first kind it is simply a matter of knowing every- 
thing in the situation where formerly one recognized that he did not know 
anything. 

But the topic warrants more explanation. Early Buddhism, now rep- 
resented most completely, but not exclusively, by the Pali texts, amounts to 
the four Noble Truths in their extensive exposition. Here, by following 
University of California, Los Angeles, May 3-4, 1957. Since dubkha is contrasted with sukha both 
in Patafjali’s Yoga Sitra and in Buddhism, one cannot translate dubkha with such a rendering as 
“uneasiness,” and the like, without also finding some comparable contrasting translation for sukba. 
The fallacy of such a translation as “uneasiness” is that the translator assumes that a word ceases 
to have its ordinary concrete significance because it is employed in a metaphysical context. Still, 
apples, for example, can be referred to in philosophy books. 

“The commentary Bhasyavrttipradipa, No. 2687 in the Derge Tanjur, Rgyud, Thu, 246b-3,f.: 
safis zhes bya ba ni / fon mons pa dan / ses byahi sgrib pa mthah dag spans nas / ma rig pahi giid las 
sans pas na sans zhes byaho / dper na skyes bu giiid las satis pa bzhin no / rgyas zhes bya ba ni / Ses 
bya mthah dag la ye Ses rgyas pa na rgyas zhes gsuns so / dper na ku-mu-da rgyas pa Ita buho / spans 
pa dan ye Ses phun sum tshogs paho / 


"For further information on the material of this passage, see “Notes,” pp. 257—258n, and Nils 


Simonsson, Indo-tibetische Studien (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri Ab, 1957), pp. 265- 
266. 
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the Noble Eightfold Path, one attains the Cessation of the Sources of Suffer- 
ing. This is the basic path of “elimination,” later rewritten, with additions, 
as the Bodhisattva path. Recalling that the aspect of the Truth of Suffer- 
ing “There is Suffering” is the antidote for both the delusions that suffering 
is bliss and that impurity is purity, the familiar lotus symbolism becomes 
relevant. The lotus takes its rise from mud, and, becoming cleansed in 
the intermediate space of water, presents the sun with a pure flower, which 
the sun opens. In terms of some Chinese Buddhist schools—although they 
might not look at the matter in this light—the path of purification of the 
lotus is the “gradual path”; the full expansion of the flower is the “sudden 
enlightenment.” To speak of “sudden enlightenment” without the “grad- 
ual path” amounts to teaching that a flower can open without support of 
a stem that takes its rise from roots in soil. Thus, those Buddhists who re- 
jected the “gradual path” rejected as well the bulk of the Buddha’s teach- 
ing. 

In terms of the Indian situation, one might explain the Buddhist reform 
by the example of baking a cake. Instead of the way of exposition that 
dwells on the loveliness and tastiness of the cake, the Buddha wrote a cook- 
book prosaically stating how to bake the cake. Or, rather than spend time 
expanding the topic of heaven’s glories, he showed the ladder that enables 
the candidate to transcend earth. In short, the Buddha showed the way of 
becoming a Buddha by the method now called “elimination.” This method 
is sometimes called “works” (karma) as contrasted with “knowledge” 
(jfana), and it is frequently set forth in terms of “merit” (punya). Be- 
cause Buddhism has fully treated this phase, one may understand that 
Patafijali’s Yoga S#tra has borrowed from Buddhism in the matter of a 
certain “unwisdom’”—the second kind. 

On the other hand, the borrowing goes the other way in the matter of 
the opening of the flower, or complete Buddhahood. The broad treatment 
of this topic in the Mahayana Buddhist texts cannot be traced to the Pali 
scriptures, except perhaps in stray and rare passages that were not stressed 
in Pali Buddhism. The Upanisads provide abundant information about 
this; and one may tentatively state that these and the Puranic literature, 
added to early Buddhism and recast in language, have resulted in Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Apparently with good reason Agvaghosa expressed the “fivefold unwis- 
dom”—the first kind of unwisdom—in the words of the sage Arada. In 
my view, Buddhism has not contributed, although it contains, the instruc- 
tion of the particular knowledge or knowledges that replace the fivefold 
unwisdom. 
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JACOB TAUBES 


Virtue and Faith 


A StuDyY OF TERMINOLOGY IN WESTERN ETHICS 


IN THE FIELD of ethics and religion as well as in all other 
aspects of philosophy—Eastern and Western—it is essential that we under- 
stand clearly the terminology pertinent to the field. In this spirit an attempt 
will be made here to explore the historical development of some basic terms 
continuously in use in Western philosophic discourse, specifically those 
which, from the Western point of view, are related to the problem of ethics 
and religion, corresponding closely with the problems of dharma and moksa 
in Indian philosophy as examined in the other papers presented at this 
conference.* 

Even when put in the form of a short summary, the peculiar character of 
Western moral philosophy cannot be stated in terms of one symbol only 
of as an exposition of only one doctrine, for the very core of Western moral 
experience results from the tension between ancient classic moral philosophy, 
which establishes a standard canon of virtues according to which man may 
live, and the very denial of this canon of virtue as an ultimate measure of 
man’s life, which is announced in the message of the transcendental religions 
rising in late antiquity. The symbol in which the transcendental religions 
of late antiquity express this denial of the canon of natural virtues is the 
symbol of faith. 

The subsequent history of Western moral experience and thought may be 
described in terms of the tension between the symbols of natural virtue and 
supernatural faith. It is the story of a continuous effort to synthesize these 
fundamentally contradictory standards by classifying the Greek philosophic 
canon of virtues as the “natural” norm for human behavior, while taking 
the Christian standard of faith, hope, and love as a guide for the “super- 
natural” order of man. This general division of the territory in which the 
tension between philosophic virtue and religious faith unfolds into natural 
and supernatural is only a first step. And it depends very much in what way 
the lines of demarcation between these two realms are drawn. 


*This and the two following articles, dealing with a subject related to the Third East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference, were among the papers read at one of the meetings of the small conference 
= a Philosophy sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation. Two additional articles will appear 
ater.—Editor. 
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Sometimes the edges of both, of the canon of the philosophic ethics and 
of the religious suspension of the ethical realm, were dulled, as in the classic 
period of Christian moral philosophy in the Middle Ages. Sometimes the 
religious statement that denies the ultimate validity of the moral canon was 
flattened out and was formulated in terms of a natural philosophic canon, 
as in the doctrines of Pelagius, Erasmus, Montaigne, and Hegel. Sometimes, 
however, the consciousness flares up that the two realms contradict each 
other, as in the teachings of Augustine, Luther, Pascal, and Kierkegaard. 

But without this continuous tension between the canon of natural virtues 
and the supernatural act of faith, the history of the Western moral experi- 
ence cannot be understood. The philosophic canon of virtues could have 
easily degenerated into a mode of established mores in a given society. The 
canon of natural ethics was saved from becoming rusty by being continu- 
ously put under the judgment of a transcendent measure that denied the 
ultimate validity of natural norms for human behavior. 

If we want to lay the ghost of generalities that haunts such a topic as 
this, then the first rule is to keep close to the texts. But in such a short 
survey as this I intend to discuss one text only in which the tension between 
the classic canon of moral virtues and the Christian denial of virtue in the 
act of faith comes to the fore in its nascent state. 


II 


Plotinus, the last great philosopher of antiquity, was aware of this contra- 
diction between classic and Christian standards of moral behavior and for- 
mulated the question in a superb way in his tractate “Against the Gnostics,” 
which is directed against Christian Gnostics of his age. Christianity was a 
challenge to Plotinus only in its most philosophic or speculative form, in 
Gnosticism. This treatise is the only polemical treatise in the entire work 
of Plotinus and therefore deserves special attention. 

Plotinus writes: “This school, in fact, is convicted by its neglect of all 
mention of virtue: any discussion of such matters is missing utterly: we are 
not told what virtue is or under what different kinds it appears; there is 
no word of all the numerous and noble reflections upon it that have come 
down to us from the ancients; we do not learn what constitutes it or how 
it is acquired, how the Soul is tended, how it is cleansed. For to say ‘Look 
to God’ is not helpful without some instruction as to what this looking im- 
ports: it might very well be said that one can ‘look’ and still sacrifice, still 
be the slave of impulse, repeating the word God but held in the grip of every 
passion and making no effort to master any. Virtue, advancing toward the 
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Term and, linked with thought, occupying a Soul makes God Manifest: 
God on the lips without a good conduct of life, is a word.”* 


III 


What presuppositions implicitly guide the argument of Plotinus? What 
seems to him most scandalous in the doctrines of the Christian Gnostics? 

In the perspective of the ancients, virtue is a mode of human excellence. 
Through virtue man brings his being into the best possible state. Through 
the training of virtue man reaches perfection. Surely, every entity within 
the universe has an optimal condition. However, the form of virtue belongs 
to man only, since man alone can by his own doing (in contradistinction 
to inferior states of being) bring himself into perfection. 

The aim of man’s virtues is happiness, ewdaemonia. The pursuit of happi- 
ness may lead either to pleasure, contentment, or imperturbability. Epicurus 
and the Stoics differ in the definition of happiness, but they agree that man 
in the state of perfection is no longer subject to pull from the outside but 
is master in his own house. 

The striving for the right way is a condition of man’s perfection and there- 
fore it is also a part of the good. To attain virtue is a life-long process. The 
Stoics emphasize the askésis, the “exercise or training,” necessary for the 
achievement of virtue. This training should bring man’s soul to mastery, 
should lead man to do his job in the best way. 

The ideal of virtue is, in late antiquity, patterned on the standard of the 
self-sufficiency of an isolated ego (while Plato and Aristotle still connect 
the category of virtue with the standards of man’s life in the city-state). 
Where can man find his happiness most safely? In himself. The Stoic argu- 
ment is based on the presupposition that whatever can be taken away from 
me is “external” to myself and whatever cannot be taken away from me is 
inseparable from myself. The city, my friends, and my family, even my 
body, can be taken away from me. These realms are “therefore” not my 
proper good, and, by implication, they are not worthy of my ultimate con- 
cern. What cannot be taken away from me is the condition of my own 
mind, my nous. The mind is, ontologically speaking, the highest link in 
the chain of being and the leading part in man. Thus, what is worth most 
is also the most inalienable part of man. In the realm of the mind I can 
be in control of myself. Thus the ethical imperative turns out to be also a 
counsel of prudence: withdraw from commitments to the external conditions 


*Plotinus, Enneads, Stephen MacKennas, trans. (New York: Pantheon Books, 1957), II.9,15. 
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of life, like state, friends, and family, that you may secure mastery of the 
tealm where you are really yourself. 


IV 


With the rise of transcendental religions in late antiquity (which cuts 
through the lines of pagan, Jewish, or Christian and can be found in the 
various forms of pagan Mystery religions, Hellenistic Judaism as represented 
in the works of Philo, Nomistic Judaism as represented in sayings of the 
Pharisees, in Pauline Christianity, and in Gnosticism), the standards of 
ethical rule, as developed by classic philosophy in general and by the Stoics 
in particular, are challenged. 

I would like to point to the studies of Hans Jonas in his Gnosis und spat- 
antiker Geist” and Rudolf Bultmann’s masterful summary published in Eng- 
lish as Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting® as important for 
our problem. Especially Hans Jonas has given attention to the transforma- 
tion of the concept of virtue from an autonomous category of ancient ethics 
to a heteronomous category of the transcendental religions of late antiquity. 

Philo still uses the Stoic canon of virtue: Temperance, justice, and courage. 
But the canon of virtues is bracketed, according to Philo, by the understand- 
ing of virtue as human excellence in terms of man’s own doing or as a gift 
of a transcendent God. The soul, according to Philo, has no excellence of 
its own: it can only long for virtue. But even this longing or striving for 
virtue does not come out of man himself but originates in God, who gives 
to man the power of longing and striving. The virtues no longer stand on 
their intrinsic content, but, rather, on the understanding of man’s nothing- 
ness (oudeina is a term coined by Philo! ). 

If man considers the achievement of virtue as his own doing, he falls 
into the pit of conceit and self-love and transforms the very virtues he 
possesses into vices. Man is creature and, therefore, to know himself means 
to know himself in his creaturely nothingness. To know oneself is to 
acknowledge man’s insufficiency for virtue, to acknowledge God as the 
author of man. This act of acknowledging God is, according to Philo, the 
virtue of faith. Faith becomes for Philo the queen of virtues. In his char- 
acteristic syncretistic manner, Philo can thus put on one level the virtue of 
faith (which, according to the Stoics, would be a denial of all virtue, since 
virtue, by definition of the Stoics, consists in the recognition of man’s auton- 


* Vols. I, II, 4 (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1954). 
*New York: Meridian Books, 1956. 
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omy) with the traditional classic catalogue of virtues. But, in spite of the 
syncretistic facade, Philo already represents a complete opposition to the 
ancient-classic standard of autonomous ethics. 


Vv 


Paul of Tarsus formulates even more sharply than Philo the antithesis 
to the classic ethical canon of virtue. He formulates his opposition in two 
ways. First, negatively: the term “areté” (virtue) is absent from Paul’s 
vocabulary. This omission is telling if we consider that the philosophic ethics 
of late antiquity is centered around the category of virtue. And, second, posi- 
tively: the critical term of boasting, kauchésis, is directed against all ethical 
standard, Jewish or pagan, that measures man according to his works. Vir- 
tue and the good conduct of life count for nothing in the eyes of Paul. Man 
cannot strive for justice on his own terms. In the seventh and eighth chap- 
ters of his epistle to the Romans, Paul unfolds the way of man who seeks to 
achieve justice according to his own understanding (or even according to 
the set standard of the law). This search is condemned, according to Paul, 
to failure. If the standards of the moral code—natural, as known to the 
pagans, or revealed, as known to the Jews—have any function, then it is 
the purpose to drive man to acknowledge his insufficiency and his failure. 
Man does not become just or perfect by his own works but is justified or 
made perfect by divine grace. 

Paul’s critique of the law cuts at the root of all casuistry of judicious 
ethical doctrine which ancient philosophy and the juridical exegesis of the 
Pharisees had developed in long centuries. In a terrible simplification, he 
judges this approach of the natural man as boasting. This Pauline critique 
of natural justice still echoes in Augustine’s polemic against the superbia of 
the pagans. In this polemic all pagan virtue is revealed in its secret pride 
as vice. And the Christian Gnostics against whom Plotinus argues probably 
considered themselves as the true and enlightened initiates into the Christian 
mystery. 

The doctrine of the Gnostics, Plotinus writes, “carps at Providence and 
the Lord of Providence [i.e., the worldly God whom the Gnostics despise and 
whom they oppose to the good and unknown God who saves man without 
any merit of his own. J.T.}; it scorns every law known to us; immemorial 
virtue and all restraint it makes into a laughing stock . . . it cuts at the root 
of all orderly living, and of the righteousness which, innate in the moral 
sense, is made perfect by thought and by self-discipline: all that would give 
us a noble human being is gone... .” 
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Plotinus is conscious of the root of the difference between ancient-classic 
ethics and the Christian-Gnostic denial of virtue that may breed contempt 
against all ethical norms. “Their error is that they know nothing good here: 
all they care for is something else to which they will at some future time 
apply themselves: yet, this world, to those that have known it once, must 
be the starting point of the pursuit: arrived here from out of the divine 
nature, they must inaugurate their effort by some earthly correction . . . and 
those who have no part in well-doing can make no step towards the 
Supernal.” 


VI 


Consider that the Western canons of ethical discourse and moral experi- 
ence are formed by a philosophic ethics that stresses the autonomy of the 
human self as the standard of moral behavior but that this edifice is con- 
tinuously shaken in its foundation by a religious experience that presents 
the very denial of man’s autonomy in acknowledging God as the author of 
all good who is separated by an abyss from the creaturely nothingness of 
man, and you have grasped something of the tension that rules Western 
moral experience. The tension between an ethics of virtues and a life of 
faith that is the very denial of an ethics of virtues gives rise to the peculiar 
dynamic which marks Western moral philosophy and moral theology 
throughout its history. 

This analysis has been limited to the exploration of the historical develop- 
ment of some basic terms continuously in use in Western philosophic dis- 
course. The implicit assumption of such a limitation is that a study of the 
historical terminology, the origin and development of the basic symbols of 
moral discourse, would yield results which no “speculative” investigation 
can replace. Philosophy was not until now fortunate enough to get a full 
historical study of its terminology. The study of Eastern material also seems 
to me doomed unless efforts be made to chart the territory of its basic terms. 
Such philological investigations seem to me the prolegomenon of all future 
discussion about the legacy of the East or the West. 
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J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN 


Dharma and Moksa 


THIS PAPER is meant to provide some historical background 
on the question of the distinction between dharma values and moksa values 
in Indian thought. The Indian context requires that we view “moral values” 
—]I shall hereafter avoid the term—first in relation to different eschatologies. 
Very roughly, we may distinguish two. 

First, the conception of an “after-life” which, though interrupted by inter- 
vals of heaven and hell, remains on the same level as the present life, and, 
although its varying degrees of “spirituality” (cattanya and related terms) en- 
compass the entire range from worm to Brahma, cannot be regarded as essen- 
tially different from human life. This is samséra, “transmigration,” usually 
involving the doctrine that a certain “soul” continues from life to life in an 
embodied existence, the facts of his body and his life being largely dependent 
on what acts the individual has performed in former such lives, yet affording 
limited scope for gradual self-perfection—but on the same level—by meri- 
torious acts. 

Second, the assumption of moksa, “release,” from the above “bondage” 
(bandha) to continued embodied existence. Taken by and large, all Indian 
systems acknowledge that a supreme effort of consciousness, a total isolation 
of a person’s awareness of his “soul,” representing a “supreme soul,” from all 
that is non-soul is the means to achieve this release. Buddhism does not posi- 
tively start from a concept of soul, but negatively from that which is non- 
soul, preferring to describe the self-recognition of the soul as nirvana, the 
extinction of the flame of life-thirst, and the indescribable that remains after 
the extinction as being void of all worldly description. 

When we inquire into the history of these conceptions, much, of course, 
must remain obscure; still, there is sufficient evidence to justify certain con- 
clusions. 

Examining the oldest texts, we find, instead of transmigration, a hopeful 
prospect of heavenly joys in an after-life. Access to this abode is afforded by 
the performance of ritual acts, which are not infrequently discouraging in 
complexity and expenditure. But it soon becomes clear that the obtaining of 
heaven is far from the overriding concern of sacerdotal circles, that, in fact, 
their prime concern is to control and maintain the universe as it is. Such con- 
trol and maintenance are sought and found in the perfect knowledge and 
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impeccable application of rites which may be said both to constitute and to 
produce the dharma of the universe, which means approximately the main- 
tenance of the proper equilibrium of the cosmos. In the sacrificial area the 
forces that control the world are generated, are brought into interplay, and 
are guided by priests who profess to full mastery by virtue of their knowl- 
edge. There is an undeniable magnificence in the certainty of purpose and 
the elaboration of its achievement which forces us to recall that roughly in 
the same age Aryan supremacy was carried from Sindh to the Western sea 
and from the foothills of the Himalayas to the Vindhya range. 

But in the most ancient age we already have intimations of different out- 
looks and practices. From the Rg Veda onward we meet personalities who 
were evidently outside brahministic sacerdotalism. These figures, long-haired, 
given to self-induced states of “ecstasy” and intoxication, apparently sought 
after other states of well-being which involved principally themselves and 
through themselves possibly others to whom they extended medicine-man 
services. We recognize remote precursors of the yogins, and among them 
precursors of a Gautama and a Mahavira. 

In later portions of the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the early Upani- 
sads, we find a growing preoccupation on the part of officiating priests, who 
continue to think in ritualistic terms, with the ultimate basis of the ritually 
poised cosmos. This ultimate is identified both with certain ritualistic con- 
stants, most generally either Word or Fire, or a diunity of them, and with a 
divine creator. This creator (the yajfapurusa, the “sacrifice-person”*) cer- 
tainly was believed in as a personal deity in other circles, but among officiat- 
ing priests ever more closely approximated to the creative principles of ritual.’ 
A certain hierarchic organization was imposed on the cosmos, frequently a 
triad, and this hierarchy was conceived of as stages of creation in a creation 
process originating from the ultimate cause. Basically this creation process 
was a self-creation, a self-manifestation of the original One, an individua- 
tion which ended with his or its becoming a person (atman).* Increasing 
significance was being attached to his or its original state, before the self- 
creation—represented as a ritual event—took place and speculations arose 
about the reversion of the self-creation. Probably under some influence from 





*Cf. the Purusa Sikta, Rg-Veda X. 90; the ritual basis is provided by the immolation of a human 
victim symbolically represented in, for instance, the concluding rites of the pravergya, the recitation 
of the SunahSepa legend at the rdjasiiys. See J. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration 
(The Hague: Morton & Co., 1957), and the late Agnicayana rituals (the rituals of the building of the 
fire). 

*Hence the personality of Brahma, the Creator whose four mouths (also representing the dhéis, 
“ether”) pronounce the four Vedas at the beginning of creation; he is a popular personification of 
Brabman in the older function of the ritually creative sacred Word. 

SI refer to my papers: “Studies in Simkhya (Il): Ahamkira,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 77, No. 1 (March 15, 1957), 15 ff., and “Studies in Samkhya (III): Sattva,” ibid., No. 2 
(June 15, 1957), 88 ff. 
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protoyogic circles, there was a tendency to enact ritually and produce such 
a reversion, which amounts to complete transcension over man’s created, ie., 
embodied, condition. 

At one stage of this complex of speculations there entered the idea of 
transmigration, which first appears, not as rebirth, but as redeath. This re- 
death was said to be conquered by certain rituals accompanied by knowledge 
of the great cosmic connections enacted in the sacrifice and involving the 
creation process.* It is of importance to note that before transmigration was 
introduced into these speculations the ritual practicability of ascension and 
transcension had already been articulated and that the idea later called moksa 
did not come into being as a corollary of bondage in samsara. Transmigra- 
tion was absorbed into a system that afforded room for it, but was not itself 
basically altered. We may further stress a point usually ignored in discus- 
sions of karman: transmigration could solve a very real problem of applied 
ritualistics. If performed properly by a qualified person, a rite has an inherent 
efficacy in producing its result. There is no God dispensing services as he 
sees fit; results are automatically forthcoming. But what happens, it is asked, 
if the fruit fails to be realized, if the son fails to be born or rain fails to fall? 
The casuistry involved is known only from a later date, but for the problem 
to be mentioned then must imply its previous actuality.” We find a factor 
distinguished, called apérva, which is the latent power of the act to bring 
about its fruit. This potency may continue and be actualized in a later life 
if adverse circumstances—early death of the beneficiary, etc—prohibit its 
immediate realization. It is of interest to note this point, since it is exactly 
this latent power of man’s acts which is carried forward in successive lives 
of his transmigrating “soul.” The doctrine of karman and phala, act and 
fruit, is less a product of man’s sense of justice, that one shall be punished 
and rewarded for what one has done, than a necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of the inherent efficacy of the acts. By “act” (karman) we have 
always first to understand the ritual act; by ignoring this plain fact such 
disciplines as the karmayoga of the Bhagavadgita become unintelligible.® 

Dharma is the observance of the necessary acts that keep the world intact. 
Dharmas, as the forces that are active in maintaining this world, efficacious 

“Brhadéranyaka Upanisad 1.2. 

*We find it in Pirvamimarnsi discussions on the immortality of the soul (which, to the Mimam- 
saka, is naturally the performing agent’s soul). Thus the Mimamsaka is able to account for the 
jiénakande portions (portions containing esoteric knowledge) of the Veda (Aranyaka and Upanisad), 


which, to him, are subordinated to the karmakdnda portions in so far as they provide the evidence for 
the eternality of the d¢man, which the ritual requires. 

*It is particularly those ritual acts which presuppose in the performer a desire for a certain fruit 
(type: svargakémo jyotistomena yajeta, “one desirous of heaven should sacrifice with the Jyotistoma”) 


that binds the performer to the enjoyment of the automatically forthcoming fruit, and only second- 
arily other acts. 
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potencies set loose for constructive purposes, are known in early Buddhism 
(dhammas) as Daseinsmachte of a comparable kind. It is necessary to keep 
in mind these functions of a term that can be rendered only very freely and 
loosely by “virtue.” 

Dharma retains much of this total sense of the cosmic status quo and the 
specific acts of all manner of beings which enforce it. Dharma, in Hinduism, 
is the cosmically or “religiously” determined activity of all existing beings 
to maintain the normal order in the world. Therefore it can be rendered 
“norm,” a meaning particularly known from Buddhism. Yet, we should not 
think of dharma as both the act and its result, as something static, but as a 
balance which is constantly being struck. It retains the connotation of power- 
ful activity operating in the universe and even constituting this universe. 
These activities called dharma are imposed as a kind of natural law on all 
existent beings in the universe; and a being’s initiating of such activity is not 
a moral act contingent on his disposition, but an innate characteristic,’ that 
which makes a being what it is, assigning the part it is to play in concert. 
It is the dharma of the sun to shine, of the pole to be fixed, of the rivers to 
flow, of the cow to yield milk, of the brahmin to officiate, of the £satriya to 
rule, of the vaifya to farm. 

It is as difficult to define dharma in terms of Western thought as it is to 
define “culture” in Sanskrit, and for the same reason: both are all-comprising 
terms including institutions, a way of thinking and living, accomplishments 
characteristic of people. Even modern usages of the term show the all- 
inclusive scope of the concept of dharma: one speaks of Hindu Dharma, 
Christ Dharma, where the term denotes far more than a certain creed. 

These remarks may warn against a natural overestimation of the signif- 
icance of the trivarga (dharma, artha, and kama) as classifying different 
sets of practices. In principle, all three are dharma. It is not less important 
for man to seek artha, achievement in his occupation in the largest sense of 
the word, or to gratify those desires that maintain the population of the 
earth, than to follow the precepts of religion and observe the canons of law. 
One cannot choose the rule of dharma if that implies that one can also refuse 
to do so, even less than in our society we can choose to live on a level where 
law is not applied and yet form part of the society. 

In other words, dharma is all that activity that a man, if he is to live 
fittingly, is required to contribute to the fixed order of things, to the norm of 
the universe, which is good and should not be altered. Adhbarma is the exact 
Opposite: acts contrary to the established order in the widest sense of the 





"Hence dharma could assume the meaning of “essential property; property,” among the logicians. 
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word. The acts performed by man exist, once performed, forever, carrying 
their latent potential to a new scene where they will materialize in new cir- 
cumstances for man to live in. 

Moksa, “release,” is release from the entire realm which is governed by 
dharma, that is, in the picturesque phrase, the Egg of Brahma. It stands, 
therefore, in opposition to dharma, but the opposition is of another kind 
than that of adharma to dharma. Dharma upholds the established order, 
while adharma threatens it; adharma is sheer lawlessness. Moksa, however, 
is the abandonment of the established order, not in favor of anarchy, but 
in favor of a self-realization which is precluded in the realm of dharma. 
Occasionally, especially in the Bhagavadgita, we find sentiments to such 
extent in favor of the established order that aspirants are discouraged from 
abandoning it openly, but this is the exception rather than the rule. Funda- 
mental to Indian thought is the idea that the world and phenomena, being 
transitory, can never be an ultimately valid goal, that there is a lesser true- 
ness in the creation than in that principle or person from whom creation 
originated, who is eternal, constant, reliable, free from changes and trans- 
formation, unalterable, and therefore truly real. Consequently, there is uni- 
versal agreement that to seek communion with that ultimate is a higher pur- 
pose than to perpetuate one’s existence in the world order. Let the world 
be, if you can do better. 

As said above, more or less distinct developments contributed to the artic- 
ulation of the ideal of moksa, though there can be no doubt that there was 
a great deal of interaction and exchange beween these developments. The 
originating milieu of a certain conception of moksa remained largely decisive 
as to the methods pursued to achieve it. 

For our present purposes we may distinguish three different disciplines, 
the upanisadic, the yogic, and the bhakti. 

The upanisadic moksa was developed out of the ritualistic world-view. The 
later parts of some Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanisads show the 
efforts of the priest to exhaust totally the signification of the ritual as a cosmic 
reproductive event. In the course of a general evolution in which the original 
gods and powers, propitiated for certain purposes by certain rites, had grad- 
ually to give way to an ever more total interpretation of the rite as a per- 
petuating reproduction of cosmic becoming and being which involved the 
gods as much as officiants and utensils, as parts of a whole much vaster than 
they were, this “whole,” manifested in ritual, gave rise to speculations as to 
the “whole entity,” of which the ritual and the ritually perpetuated cosmos 
were the manifestations. The knowledge of the One behind the ritual is 
increasingly important, to the extent that eventually it was felt to be useless 
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to perform rites without this knowledge. With this knowledge the priest 
enacted in his rite, and even in himself, the self-manifestation of the One 
beyond; and in so far as man himself was the self-manifestation—for it is 
reflected on different levels, adhilokam, adhibhitam, adhiyajiam, adhyat- 
mam*—man could by virtue of his knowledge of the rite transcend himself 
through the rite and return to the state before manifestation. Knowledge 
was the principal means, the rite its application. 

The origins of yoga are largely obscure. It seems probable that primitive 
inducement of trance states is at the root; Yoga itself has never got rid of 
it. Though there is a superstructure of Sarkhya-inspired rationalization, the 
physical manipulations, breath control, deliberate exhausting of the wakeful- 
ness center by pin-pointed concentration, by hypnotic repetitions of formulae, 
and, in heretical and perhaps more original forms, by intoxication, etc., self- 
hypnotization into a trance sleep or cataleptic states, where every conscious- 
ness ceases, sufficiently testify to the archaic practices of shaman and medi- 
cine-man.” Sarnkhya cosmogony was superimposed on the practices, and the 
yogin was thought to repeat in the gradual slackening and ceasing of sup- 
posedly hierarchically ordered functions in reverse order the self-creation 
process of the ultimate in himself and to return through a sequence of self- 
dissolution to the original state of non-manifestation. 

The theistic bhakti discipline is probably most related to what is called 
mysticism in the West. Inspired by an illimitable love for God, the yearning 
soul by a process of ever more absorbed contemplation reaches an ecstasy 
of yearning which transports him to the most perfect union possible with 
God. Frequently, since the deity remains distinct from the soul that seeks 
him, though the soul itself may lose all individuality in the absorption of his 
contemplation, the idea of a heavenly abode returns—Vaikuntha. 

We have left out of consideration here a mukti discipline which, after 
Yoga, is probably best known outside India, the karmayoga of the Bhagavad- 
gita. Though far from being so important or central in Indian soteriology 
as is often erroneously supposed, it is indeed a most interesting doctrine, a 
hybridic construction attempting to achieve a compromise between two in- 
compatibles. 

Dharma, as we saw, is the norm of action for the world as it is: its realm 
is samsara. It involves the observance of a great number of precepts, all 
aimed at upholding the given order of things, from procreation and occupa- 
tional success to law, religious worship, and pilgrimage, and thus the per- 





*“With reference to, or as applied to, the (three) worlds, the constituent elements, the ritual, the 
performez’s person.” 
*Cf. Mircea Eliade, Schamanismus und Archaische Ekstasetechnik (Zurich: Rascher Verlag, 1957). 
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formances of acts, ritual acts, which achieve this purpose. Moksa, on the 
contrary, starts with a deliberate rejection of this order, a refusal to submit 
to its demands, a total severance of all ties with family and society and all 
laws and customs regulating it, with the universe at large and the rites which 
contribute to its stability. A brahmin choosing samnyasa renounces caste. 
What possible relation can there be between dharma and moksa? 

This question has occupied the best minds in Indian thought. In Vedanta, 
the discussions center around the meaning of the first words of the Vedanta 
Sitra: “Subsequently, therefore, arises the desire to know Brahman.” ( Athato 
brabma-jijfiasa). Can this mean that this desire for moksa through know!l- 
edge is conditioned by something that precedes it? The question is hotly 
disputed. The original Vedanta view was indeed jianakarmasamuccaya, i.e., 
the combination of both knowledge and act; but acts necessarily involve re- 
sults, and the results bind the performer. Sarnkaracarya, to quote the most 
explicit rejector, is obliged to state that ultimately there can be no direct 
relation between any part of samsara and the knowledge of Brahman, which 
is synonymous with release. “The knowledge of Brahman puts an end to 
any activity,” he states,° and in the Upadesasahasri™ he repeats emphatically 
the necessity of samnyasa, the absolute relinquishment of all worldly ties. 

Other thinkers continued the j#anakarmasamuccaya doctrine but not with- 
out important modifications. Ramanuja, for instance, as in other cases ad- 
hering to a more traditional view and simultaneously modifying it, puts it 
thus, that acts if performed not for their results, that is, as factors contribut- 
ing to the established order, but solely as propitiation and worship of God, 
ate indeed an indispensable propaedeusis to bhakti and, through bhakti, to 
telease. We note that, hardly less than in Sarnkaracarya’s case, for Ramanuja, 
too, the acts have lost their own significance; it is not the result that matters, 
but the intention. Ramanuja was undoubtedly inspired by the Bhagavad gita, 
on which, however, he imposed a stricter order than the original authors did. 

The Bhagavad gita is interesting for its documentation of a fundamental 
conflict between the j#anayogin, who is, largely, the yogin of the second 
category distinguished above, with a Sarnkhya or proto-Samkhya rationale, 
and the brahministic upholders of karman and dharma, between the asocial 
samnyasins and the mainstays of society. Release had already become the 
supreme goal of human aspirations: but where did that leave those whose 
sacred duty it was to maintain the cosmic order through the rites which only 
they were qualified to perform? And if they were to renounce their duty 
and step out to work for their own salvation, where would that leave the 





” Brhadaranyaka Upanisad l.iv.7. 
“Especially in the gadya (prose) portion. 
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world? The world obviously must go on, if only because the demands on 
the capacity and effort of the aspirant to release are too high to be met by 
the ordinary person. The compromise that is achieved is extremely interest- 
ing: continue to perform the necessary acts, but abjure their results. So, by 
changing one’s intention, namely, not to enjoy the good fruits resultant on 
the performance of good deeds, one can prevent those fruits from being 
realized. But that means also that the efficacy of an act is no longer auto- 
matic, and if thought through consistently this proposed change of doctrine 
could reform the entire doctrine of karman.”” But it remains a makeshift 
solution which the authors are quite hesitant about, sometimes preferring 
it to jianayoga, sometimes subordinating it to j#anayoga; only when stated 
as part of bhaktiyoga does it become meaningful. 


41f it is possible to “wish away” the karmaphala (fruit of the act) while doing the act, this means 
that the act is deprived of its finality, and its performer of his motivation, so that other motivations 
have to be discovered for the agent, e.g., as the Gité proposes, a sense of social responsibility. Ramia- 
nuja, keenly realizing that the Gita’s doctrine of the renunciation of the rewards of the acts always 
envisages ritual acts, explains, in his Gitabhdsya, that among the three categories of acts (nitya, “daily 
recurring,”; naimittika, “occasional”; and kémya, “inspired by desire”) the last category alone must 
be given up. This follows naturally from the Mimarmsa theory, since in the kémya acts (type sverga- 
hamo jyotistomena yajeta) the performer’s desire-for-heaven is his qualification (adbikdra), and unless 
he desires the phala (e.g., heaven) he cannot even perform the act; the mitya acts, on the other hand, 
have no phala. 
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DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 


Dharma and Moksa 


IN WRITING OF dharma and moksa I shall take as my point 
of departure the paper which Professor Taubes has written on the conflict 
of virtue and faith in the European tradition.’ Taubes’ paper is very brief. 
It makes one point, but it makes it clearly, and it is a crucial one. In the 
West, he points out, we have a system of ethics, originally a social ethics 
appropriate to a city state, but one which became more and more desocialized 
and individualized until under the Roman Empire it became about as ego- 
centric as ethics can become. This sort of ethics was then challenged by vari- 
ous systems of irrational belief or faith which reified the stimulus to virtue 
not in man but in a power beyond him: in Isis, in Demeter, and so on, but 
especially in the Christian God. Virtue in its older sense of human-based 
perfection came to be considered pride, a sort of vice. To quote St. Paul, 
“Now we are delivered from the law, . . . that we should serve in newness of 
spirit and not in the oldness of the letter.”* Taubes makes out that the his- 
tory of European ethics since the advent of Christianity has been a contest 
back and forth between these two ideals. I dare say he would admit other 
momenta in the history of European ethics, but he is right in calling this a 
primary one. 

Now, it may be useful to observe whether the same conflict occurs in 
India. Our observation may lead us to consider what the Indians meant by 
dharma and moksa, and to understand to some extent how Indian religion 
differs from that of Europe. | 

One can certainly find in India texts which remind us of the text which 
Taubes quotes: the strictures of Plotinus against the Gnostics. “This school,” 
says Plotinus, “is convicted by its neglect of all mention of virtue. . . . For 
to say ‘Look to God,’ is not helpful without some instruction as to what this 
looking imports.”* 

I have been making lately a translation of Bhaskara’s commentary on the 
Gita, a commentary which is highly argumentative and which constantly 
fights in defense of a social morality against the theories of Sarnkara, which 


*See above, pp. 19-24. 
*Romans 7:6. 
*Plotinus, Enneads, Stephen MacKennas, trans. (New York: Pantheon Books, 1957), II.9,15. 
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in Bhaskara’s opinion are quite destructive of morality. I shall quote a few 
passages to show how similar the sentences ring to those of Plotinus. Actually 
I believe the similarity is superficial, but why I believe this I leave until later, 

Bhaskara comments on the verse: “He who knows the self to be inde- 
structible, eternal, unborn, unchanging, how should that man cause to be 
killed anyone or kill anyone.”* 


After glossing each word in order to give the literal meaning, Bhaskara 
turns to refute the religious enthusiast Sarnkara: 


Here some philosophers who are too lazy to work for liberation (moksa) explain 
the verse by imputing to the Blessed One the following doctrine: “For the wise man 
all works are excluded; such is the Blessed One's intention in this passage. The expres- 
sion “kills” is used merely as an example. Works which are enjoined in scripture are 
enjoined only on the ignorant. This is the judgment of the Blessed One.”*® 

This explanation of the Blessed One’s intention that pays no attention to the pre- 
ceding words of the text will not do. Why? Because it is to urge Arjuna on to battle 
that the nature of the self is here described. Having told him, “Therefore, fight, 
Bharata,”*® God sets out to establish the rightness of this with the words “It is not 
born,” etc.” If the intention of this verse were the renouncing of all work, surely it 
should not have been told to Arjuna. Just suppose that the Blessed One had stated 
that works were impossible for the wise man who knows that the self is void of the 
six organic alterations. The same might just as well hold true of Arjuna, in which 
case he would cease to act. Furthermore, all the following verses would be improper. 
Accordingly, one should not cherish a vain hope, nor let one’s mind be tempted to 
forsake one’s moral duty (dharma), thinking, “Let us just sit here comfortably and 
receive liberation (moksa).” 


Again: 
The distinction of good and evil, of bound and released, fits only with our view.* 
Or: 


A just battle, that is, one which does not depart from morality (dharma), than 
this nothing makes for greater good. For others, too, adherence to their proper code 
of morals makes for good. In this way the text combines knowledge and works as 
both making for good.® 

One will admit that some similarity exists between Bhaskara’s attitude 
and that of Plotinus. Both men are incensed at a religious enthusiasm which 
sets aside the morality of everyday life. What difference exists between the 
Indian and the European attitude can best be seen by examining the history 
of Indian ethics. To me, at least, it can best be seen in this way, for I can 
see no use in comparing two statements out of historical context unless one 





“Gité 2.22 (Bhaskara, = 2.21 Sarnkara). *Gité 2.19 = Gitd 2.18 (Samkara). 
*Bhaskara quotes the view of his opponents here almost word for word from Sarmkara. 
"Gité 2.21 = Gité 2.20 (Samkara). ®Gité 2.13 = Gitd 2.12 (Samkara). 


*Gité 2.32 = Gité 2.31 (Samkara). 
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suspects that one of them may be eternally true. For myself, I have no such 
suspicion concerning Bhaskara or Plotinus. 

Ancient Indian concepts of morality, and by this I mean the concepts 
seen in most of the Vedic, epic, and early Buddhist literature, the literature, 
that is, composed before the time of Christ, were fully as anthropocentric as 
the Greek concepts. The virtues of firmness, courage, forbearance, discipline 
grow from within the man himself; they are not given him by God. Such 
prayers as we find to a god are requests that he intercede in the material 
world, granting wealth, cattle, protection from snakebite or a long life in 
heaven. Such concern as is shown with a divine principle—with sat (the 
Existent), vijianam (wisdom, consciousness), or brahma—indicates a desire 
for revelation, for a statement of a fact, not for guidance in one’s moral life. 

Europeans who write on Indian religion and philosophy greatly under- 
estimate this ancient Indian concern with individual, practical morality. In 
the Sanskrit epics, for example, this concern is omnipresent. Take the Ra- 
mayana, the Second Book dealing with the events at Oudh, and observe how 
much of all this poetry is concerned with moral decisions. We have Kaikeyi's 
decision to hold the king to his promise for her own advantage and that of 
her son, and the king’s decision to keep his promise to the detriment of him- 
self and his kingdom rather than break his word. With Rama the decision 
is immediate, but chapter after chapter is concerned with the grief of Kau- 
salya and with Sita’s problem: to maintain her purdah status or to expose her 
face to common men and the sun and follow her husband into exile. 

To speak of this concern with moral judgment as it appears in the Maha- 
bharta would soon furnish material for a folio volume. I shall spare the 
reader this, but point out just one peculiarity of the Mahabharata that is 
often overlooked by non-Indians. The value of the Mahabharata to Indian 
readers, the joy they have taken in it, derives not from its encyclopedic char- 
acter, and not much from the garbled accounts of politics and metaphysics 
in the 12th Book, but from a series of moral problems to which there are 
usually three answers given: the answer of Bhima, which is the answer of 
materialism, egoism, brute force; the answer of Yudhisthira, which is the 
answer of piety, of social virtue and tradition; and the answer of Arjuna, 
which falls between the two, and so reveals the finest moral qualities of 
man: courage, energy, pity, self-discipline.” Whenever a crisis arises the 
three brothers deliver their parts: at the gambling match, the insult to Drau- 





It might be suggested that Bhima, Arjuna, and Yudhisthira are the types respectively of témasa, 
réjasa, and sattvika man. It is true that Bhima has a considerable infusion of raejas and Arjuna of 
sattvam, but the Gitd calls a man rajasa if only rajas predominates among his strands. This is well 
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padi, in banishment, when planning the war, in the incidents of the war, 
and finally at the time of victory. The Mahabharata would really be a me- 
diocre production if it were not for this. The verses run constantly to dog. 
gerel; there is none of its science or theory that cannot be found more clearly 
expressed in other texts. But the moral situations and the human response 
to them are unique. 

The virtue of virtues in the Sanskrit epic is what one might call discipline. 
The favorite Sanskrit word is yoga, a putting of oneself under the yoke, a per- 
sonal training very like the Stoic askésis to which Taubes refers. One 
disciplines the senses by the mind, the mind by the judgment, judgment by 
the very self. Other words also are used: apramada, non-carelessness; dhirata, 
dhairyam, which have the double meaning of firmness and wisdom. One 
must always be on the lookout; one must do nothing carelessly. In Jainism 
this term apramdda is a favorite one. The true Jaina must be a man of enor- 
mous energy, never relaxing his attention for a moment. To return to the 
epic, a man who has so disciplined himself that this carefulness comes to be 
what one might call second nature to him is called atmavan, literally a man 
with a self. The term is used like other idiomatic expressions, for example, 
hastavan—a man with a hand: it is said of a perfect bowman that he handles 
his weapon naturally, as though it were a part of him. The man with a self 
acts always with the highest virtue of which a man is capable. It has become 
his nature so to act. He is a mahatma, that is, he is great. 

Now, this discipline, this training, comes from within the man himself 
and from nowhere else. This notion is universal in ancient India. It is as 
common in Buddhism as in the epics. “By ourselves we do evil; by ourselves 
we do good. The Buddha only shows the way.”** Early Buddhism actually 
carries the implications further than the epic; it insists on free will. But even 
in the epic free will has the upper hand. Only when a man’s effort is frus- 
trated or when he is overcome with grief does he become a predestinarian. 
The blind Dhrtarastra, foreseeing defeat, may say, “I think persistent time 
must make its round, nor can I more escape it than the rim can leave the 
wheel,”” and similar remarks are frequent with Dhrtarastra,"* as they are 
with others who are faced with death or who lament some grievous loss. 
But the successful man or woman is always an upholder of free will. Yu- 
dhisthira’s mother says to him, “Kings are the cause of the times, not the 





enough. But if we accept the typology, we must say that the hierarchy of types as it appears in the 
action of the epic is very different from that of the reflective chapters of the Mahabhdrata. Arjuna, 
not Yudhisthira, is the hero of the epic. 

™ Dhammapada XII. 9; XX. 4. 

"8 Mahabharata (Poona ed.) 5.50.58. %E.g., Mahabharata 5.32.12; 6.3.44. 

“E.g. Mahabharata 1.34.3; Ramayana, Bombay ed., 6. 10.23.25. 
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times the cause of kings.”’® This association of success with the doctrine of 
free will or “human effort” (purusakara) was felt so clearly that among the 
ways of bringing about a king’s downfall is given the following simple 
advice: “Belittle free will to him, and emphasize destiny.”** 

In the foregoing remarks I have considered dharma only on the human 
plane, as an ideal or goal of human morality. The word has a much broader 
meaning and can be applied to cosmological regularity as well as human. 
Since this aspect of the term is well treated in Dr. van Buitenen’s paper,"’ 
there is no need for me to discuss it at this point. 

The notion of moksa is a much later one in the history of Indian thought 
than the notion of dharma. If one looks at the various schemata which the 
Indians have made of life and experience, moksa comes as one of the Hindu 
fourths that were added on to Vedic triads. There were the three Vedic stages 
of life: studentship, householdership, and retirement. Hinduism added a 
fourth: complete abandonment. There were three Vedic modes of experi- 
ence: waking, dream, and deep sleep. Hinduism added the turiyam, the stage 
beyond deep sleep. There were three phonemes of om: a,u, and m. Hindu- 
ism added the fourth, the sound which is not heard. So also to the three 
goals of man: kama, artha, and dharma, moksa was added as a fourth. 

The notion is first expressed verbally. One is mucyate: freed, released. 
The noun moksa comes later. A rival term is apavarga: removal, separation. 
In the Vedic-Hindu tradition we do not meet these nouns until the late 
Upanisads (Svetafvatara, Maitri) and the second layer of the epic. What 
is more, there were orthodox schools which refused to recognize moksa for 
many centuries. The Mimamsa denied the goal of moksa until well into the 
medieval period, until the eighth century with the coming of Kumarila. The 
central concern of the Mimamsa was the Vedic ritual. If they thought of 
what lay beyond this world, the concept of heaven was enough to satisfy 
their curiosity and desire. 

Moksa means freedom, liberation. Freedom from what? From suffering, 
from the frustrations of desire, from change. Characteristically moksa has. 
been conceived as a goal, not an attitude, although there are digressions from 
the main trend of Indian religious development where the latter interpreta- 
tion is offered. To those who accepted the goal of moksa it was a goal be- 
yond dharma. In the epic texts, however, and in most orthodox literature, 
moksa was not thought to be gained by any radically different means or 
technique from that by which one gained dharma. By self-discipline one 
attains dharma: a just, firm, unwavering position with regard to the world 
and society. By moksa one becomes even more firm. There is now no pos- 


™ Mahabharata 5.130.153; cf. 12.70.25; 12.92.6. 
“Ibid., Mahabharata 12.106.20. See above, pp. 25-32. 
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sibility of alteration. The history of Sarnkhya is instructive in this respect. 
In the oldest texts the reader is urged to magnify his sattvam (altruism, dis- 
passion). He should slough off his passion and folly until he is instinct with 
sattvam. This is the oldest Samkhya. The Gita goes a step farther. The 
pupil should get beyond all three strands. He must slough off even sattvam, 
for that too can bind him to worldly life. How is he to do this? The Gita 
offers evidence enough. The method is precisely the old method of dis- 
cipline; it simply goes a step further. 

Now, if this harmonious concept of moksa had remained unchanged there 
could have been no real conflict between dharma and moksa. Dharma 
would still envisage society; moksa would be irrefragable. But the two could 
be regarded as points along a single journey, a journey for which the viaticum 
was discipline and self-training. 

I have spoken here of moksg as it appears within the epic and other or- 
thodox literature. There is good evidence that the concept originated in 
circles far removed from this area, among practitioners of trance and ecstasy, 
that is, among sorcerers, medicine men, and yogis, taking the word in its 
popular rather than its literary-philosophical sense. These origins are treated 
in some detail in van Buitenen’s paper. Again, one sees within the literature, 
within the main traditions of Hinduism and Buddhism, that the harmony of 
dharma and moksa has been challenged more than once. Or, if I were to 
make use of van Buitenen’s framework, I might say that more than once in 
the great traditions dharma and moksa have been pulled apart to resume 
their original antinomy. For purposes of simplicity, one may speak of three 
types of challenge. 

First; there is the challenge of Nagarjuna (2nd century, A.D.). Nagarjuna 
points out the discrepancies between the world in which we live and the 
nirvana we wish to attain. The two things are so different that there really 
can be no relation between them. The area of discrepancy to which Na- 
garjuna most often refers is an intellectual one. The way in which we train 
ourselves to think within the workaday world simply cannot help us to attain 
nirvana. There is in Nagarjuna no new, unworldly morality, no fiat from 
God to supersede the old categories of virtue. In fact, Nagarjuna’s school, 
the Sinyavada, was very wary of applying its dialectic against the virtues. 
Actually some of the most appealing expressions of Buddhist morality appear 
precisely within this school, as, for example, in the Siksasamuccaya of Santi- 
deva. The dialectic is directed rather against the laws of pre-moksa thought. 
The steady path to moksa has been broken in two, but the cleavage is not 
that of Philo or St. Paul: individual morality here and divine morality there. 
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The cleavage is in respect to understanding: worldly thought here and un- 
worldly understanding there. 

After Nagarjuna’s time the ideal of the steady path continued in other 
Indian schools. It seems to have continued in the Vedanta except for occa- 
sional doubts until the time of Sarnkara (8th century, A.D.). Sarnkara also 
broke the path in two, in a way rather different than Nagarjuna’s, but still 
not after the manner of Philo or St. Paul. 

Samkara, like Nagarjuna, points out the discrepancy between the world 
in which we live and moksa, which we hope to attain. Incidentally, moksa 
to Sarnkara can in no sense be called an attitude. He is very specific on this 
point. Brahma is as unalterable by our way of thinking about it as is a post. 
It is a goal, not something which one can do or not do, or about which one 
might think this way or that way.’* To return, though: the area of discrep- 
ancy which Sarmkara points out between this world and brabma includes 
action as well as thought; his emphasis is perhaps even more on the area 
of action. Everything in worldly life, in vyavahara, as he calls it, implies 
action and plurality. One object works upon another, changes the other, is 
changed by the other. Moksa is a state where there can be no change, where 
there can be no plurality. Accordingly, moksa excludes action. This means 
that the techniques by which we attain the first three goals of man can be 
of no use in the attainment of this fourth and last goal. One must get rid 
not only of immorality (adharma) but of morality (dharma) also. This is 
the position which Bhaskara criticizes in the passages quoted at the begin- 
ning of this paper. I said that the passages bore a superficial resemblance to 
Plotinus’ charge against the Gnostics. This is why in my opinion the simi- 
larity is superficial. Both Plotinus and Bhaskara object that their opponents 
have thrown morality overboard. But the opponents have really done two 
quite different things. The Gnostics exchanged one set of virtues for another, 
an anthropocentric set for a theocentric set. Sarnkara has thrown out the 
virtues without substituting virtues of any sort,’® and he remains just as an- 
thropocentric as the Vedanta was from the beginning. 

Finally, in fairly recent times the conflict of dharma and moksa appears 
in India in something very close to its European form. Incidentally, it is my 
conviction that there is almost no ingredient of European religion or philos- 
ophy that is entirely absent from India and that this proposition also holds 
true the other way. The Vaisnavas from early times laid great emphasis on 





*Cf. Sarnkara’s comments on the Brabmasitra 1.i.1—-4. 

*His philosophy preserves its orthodoxy and what one might call its respectability by the admis- 
sion that ordinary morality is binding on those who are not yet ready for moksa. The respectable 
householder may solace himself with the thought that this includes the great majority of mankind. 
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the worship of God,on singing his name, annointing his image, keeping him 
in mind constantly: as Ramanuja puts it, so constantly that one comes to feel 
that one cannot live without this loving presence. When the priests of the 
Vaisnava began to rationalize their religion, they accepted the orthodox texts 
of Vedanta but emphasized the elements in those texts that were compatible 
with their own religious experience. They emphasized love and adoration 
rather than works and knowledge. They emphasized prasada, the Grace of 
God, rather than the anthropocentric virtues. In fact, according to the doc- 
trine of these philosophers, one can attain to virtue only through the grace 
of God. Here we find almost precisely the Christian position. Accordingly, 
in the nineteenth century, when European Sanskritists for the most part were 
still Christians, it was the Vaisnava philosophers on the whole whom they 
preferred—so Thibaut, Grierson, Max Miiller, and others. 

I shall not trace the history of this third break in the steady path to moksa, 
The arguments were carried on by many authors whom I know only at sec- 
ond hand: by Vallabha, by the Gosvamis in Bengal, by the cat sect and the 
monkey sect in the extreme south. Rather, I should like to conclude with 
a few generalities and a caveat. 

If one views the whole extent of Indian religious and philosophical litera- 
ture, one sees that the conflict of dharma and moksa is the exception rather 
than the rule; furthermore, that where it has occurred it is more often than 
not different from the European conflict of virtue and faith. One may add 
that the break in the steady path in India has always been made by monks, 
that is, by members of a religious order who had withdrawn from society, 
who withheld themselves from marriage, family, and caste duties, and so 
had already broken with the path of dharma within their own life-experience. 
Some of these monastic disharmonizers are important, are among the great- 
est thinkers and literary artists which India has produced, and their writings 
deserve close study. But one must be careful, and here comes my caveat, not 
to jump to conclusions about Indian philosophy and religion from a perusal 
of their works.” 

*Dr. van Buitenen and I have used an historical and textual method in papers which bear the 
same title. And yet we come to different conclusions. Van Buitenen finds dharma and moksa to be 
essentially incompatible goals, On the other hand, I find them to have been usually harmonized within 
a single religious path. In the discussion which followed our hearing of each other’s papers it appeared 
that we were in agreement as to the following facts. The ideals of dharma and moksa arose in very 
different milieus, and these ideals produced sharp differences in the ways of life of their early adherents. 
Moksa, however, became “respectable” at a fairly early period, that is, it was accepted into the Vedic 
tradition. From this time onward the majority of Hindu society attempted to harmonize the older and 
younger goals. Always there were some men, and a few of them among India’s greatest religious lead- 
ers, who insisted on the contradiction between dharma and moksa. 

It would seem, therefore, that the difference between van Buitenen’s paper and mine is a differ- 
ence in what we select to typify a long religious tradition. He has selected the innovators, the profes- 
sionals, so to speak. I have selected the great mass of believers, or, perhaps one might better say, 
acquiescers, Which selection is preferable depends on one’s purpose. The first is useful for the history 


of the psychological phenomena of religion, the second for its social phenomena. The history of reli- 
gion, if unqualified, should include both. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


GEORGE BOSWORTH BURCH 


A KNOWLEDGE of the character, variety, and significance of 
contemporary Indian philosophy is imperative for any student of Indian 
thought. It is a serious mistake to think of Indian philosophy exclusively in 
terms of the classical tradition. In order to provide such understanding of 
current trends the Muirhead Library of Philosophy has published two edi- 
tions—in 1936 and 1952—of a volume entitled Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy.* ‘ 

The first volume included essays by thirteen leaders in Indian philosophy 
at that time, and the second included these as well as eleven new articles by 
younger philosophers. Thus the first edition represents Indian philosophy of 
the past generation, and the second represents that of the present generation 
as well. All the new contributors except Haridas Bhattacharya are, I believe, 
still living, and all are professors or emeritus professors of philosophy. The 
revised edition thus provides an opportunity to consider the development 
of Indian philosophy during recent years. 

The criterion for inclusion in the first volume was a curious one. Accord- 
ing to Professor Muirhead’s foreword, “The essays which follow are all 
written by philosophers of or about forty-five years of age;” but publication 
must have been slow, for their average age had advanced to sixty by the 
time the book appeared. The thirteen authors were arranged alphabetically, 
but I will discuss them in order of age. Only five—Das, Ranade, Radha- 
krishnan, Wadia, and Chatterji—are still living. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the famous Bengali poet, born in 1861, was the 
oldest contributor, and his article, together with a one-page statement by 
Gandhi, was placed out of order, at the beginning of the volume, as a tribute 
to his eminence. This article (“The Religion of an Artist”) is a concise 
philosophy of art. After describing the threefold revolution—teligious, 





*Contemporary Indian Philosophy, edited by S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead (The Muir- 
head Library of Philosophy). Second edition, enlarged. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd.; N. Y., 
Macmillan & Co.; 1952. 648 pp. $6.00. 
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literary, and political—which formed the environment of his childhood, 
he states, “Gladness is the one criterion of truth . . . my religion is a poet's 
religion; all that I feel about it, is from vision and not from knowledge” 
(p. 33). The glory of art is that it is maya and never claims to be anything 
else: “it seems to be what it is” (p. 37). The duty of the artist is “to remind 
the world that with the truth of our expression we grow in truth” (p. 44). 

Tagore’s contemporary, Hiralal Haldar, Professor of Philosophy at Cal- 
cutta, was less affected by the three revolutions. When the low level of 
philosophy instruction at Calcutta, where he was an undergraduate, led him 
to pursue philosophy by private study, it was in Western philosophy that 
he found his inspiration, and he became a neo-Hegelian. His article (‘‘Real- 
istic Idealism”) describes the development of his critical idealism, and 
illustrates his own saying that “finite minds necessarily seek to be the infinite 
that they potentially are” (p. 331). 

Swami Abhedananda’s short essay (“Hindu Philosophy in India”) is 
introduced by an autobiographical sketch describing his broad education, 
his initiation by Ramakrishna, and his travels to many parts of the world 
(including Honolulu for the Pan-Pacific Educational Conference in 1921) 
to spread his guru’s doctrine of Vedanta. Vedanta (“the end of the Veda”) 
means philosophy based on the Veda, but “Veda,” he points out, means 
knowledge, not necessarily any particular books. The article is a eulogy, 
rather than a detailed exposition, of Vedanta theory and practice, which the 
swami considers inseparable. “In India, if anyone writes voluminous spec- 
ulative philosophy and lives a worldly life, he is not considered a true philos- 
opher” (p. 59). 

Bhagavan Das, formerly associated with Annie Besant in establishing 
the theosophical movement in India, is still living at Banaras, a venerable 
theosophist eighty-eight years old. His article (“Atma-Vidya, or the Science 
of the Self”) is a sketch of a synthesis of all knowledge in the grand the- 
osophical style. The synthetic principle (great word or “Logion”) is sum- 
marized as “a posing of the I, an imposing upon it-self, by the I, of an op- 
posite of it-self, then an opposing and deposing of that imposture, and finally, 
a reposing, the repose, of it-Self in its own pure Infinity” (p. 206). Finite 
views have their own proper places (provided we substitute a/so for only 
in the claim that “this view only is the true view”), and the “perpetual 
cyclical return of the Finite to the Infinite is the basis of all logical and 
mathematical necessity and world-order” (p. 211). Science is divided into 
the science of the infinite spirit or ego (including the true, the beautiful, 
and the good), the science of finite matter (physical, biological, psycholog- 
ical, and social sciences), and the science of the energy which connects the 
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other two (mathematical sciences); and each of these is sub-divided and de- 
veloped with as much detail as is possible in thirty pages. 

V. Subrahmanya Iyer, a protegé of the late scholarly Maharaja of Mysore, 
undertook to define philosophy (“Man’s Interest in Philosophy: an Indian 
View”). Philosophy, which “seeks, as the end of all thinking, the truth that 
admits of no difference of views and of no doubts whatever” (p. 596), is 
contrasted with all forms of “Religion, Theology, Scholasticism, Mysticism, 
Art, Aesthetic Experience, and Science.” The latter seek some sort of satis- 
faction, now or hereafter, but satisfaction is sometimes found in error, and 
may depend on the individual’s personality. Philosophy is rational knowl- 
edge verified by an appeal to life as a whole, and must be the same for all. 
This clear discussion may be read with profit by persons who suppose that 
Vedanta has something to do with mysticism or religion. 

Professor M. Hiriyanna, also of Mysore, a distinguished scholar best known 
for his Outlines of Indian Philosophy, perhaps the best history of Indian 
philosophy, contributed an article on truth (“The Problem of Truth”). 
For a Vedantist the problem of truth becomes the problem of error. Which 
is prior, ignorance or error? is a central problem of Vedanta epistemology. 
Hiriyanna argues that ignorance is not sufficient to account for error. The 
interpretation of error as some sort of incomplete knowledge is rejected 
because of “its felt immediacy, its determinate position in the objective 
sphere, and its later sublation” (p. 342). True knowledge, on the other 
hand, is that the content of which is free from unique presentations, and 
absolute truth is simply the expansion of common truth to include all exist- 
ence. 

Professor K. C. Bhattacharya’s 20-page article (“The Concept of Philos- 
ophy”) has since attained the status of a classic as a major work of one of 
the greatest philosophers of modern India. It is the most forbidding of all 
the articles in the book, having the extremely difficult style characteristic 
of all of Bhattacharya’s writings, but it is also the most rewarding. A very 
subtle dialectic elaborates the distinctions between four “grades of theoretic 
consciousness”—empirical thought of fact, pure objective thought of the 
self-subsistent object, spiritual thought of reality, and transcendental thought 
of truth. At the end of the article he discusses briefly the doctrine of alter- 
native absolutes, which is perhaps his most significant contribution to 
philosophical thought. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, well known in America for his association 
with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, writes an essay (“On the Pertinence 
of Philosophy”) outstanding for depth of thought, breadth of learning, 
and beauty of language. He distinguishes two meanings of philosophy (“a 
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distinction without a difference, like that of attribute from essence,” yet “of 
fundamental importance” (p. 156)—philosophy as religion, and philosophy 
as metaphysics. It is the distinction “of Christianity from Gnosticism, Sunni 
from Shi’a doctrine, Ramanuja from Sarmkara, the will from the intellect, 
participation (bhakti) from gnosis (jfana), of knowledge-of (avidyaz) from 
knowledge-as (vidya).” “Religion requires of its adherents that they be 
perfected; metaphysics that they realise their own perfection that has never 
been infringed” (p. 157). Religions are many, while metaphysics “is one 
and the same at all times and for all men, and is independent of all environ- 
mental idiosyncracy” (p. 160). Ultimately, however, the two are identical, 
having a final goal in “a realisation of all the possibilities of being in any 
mode and also in possibilities of non-being” (p. 160). 

R. D. Ranade wrote his article (“The Evolution of my own Thought”) 
while professor at Allahabad. After retirement from teaching and a term 
as Vice-Chancellor, he has been living at his 2fram in southern India, and 
has attained a high standing as a scholar, philosopher, mystic, and guru, 
The article, consisting largely of quotations from his previous publications, 
describes his own development from hatred of philosophy, through a scholar- 
ly appreciation of both Western and Indian philosophy, to the elaboration 
of a philosophy of self-realization culminating in mysticism. As a mystic, 
and not a non-dualist, he lays special stress on the moral aspect of the spir- 
itual life. 

Professor Surendranath Dasgupta, who became a practicing guru at the 
age of five, but is now best known for his monumental history of Indian 
philosophy in five volumes, presented a system of emergent evolution 
(“Philosophy of Dependent Emergence”). The method of philosophy, he 
says, is that of science, explaining experiences in relation to other expe- 
riences. Every appearance appears in a background of a mental complex 
associated with physiological processes. Mind emerges out of the body, and 
God emerges within us through our love for emergent ideals. 

A special emphasis on ethics marks the contribution (“Pragmatic Ideal- 
ism”) by A. R. Wadia, now a respected Emeritus Professor in whose honor 
a volume of essays was recently published. A Parsee educated by Christian 
teachers at Bombay and in England, he has always been an idealist in philos- 
ophy and has always considered morality the most important thing in life. 
Morality, he argues, cannot be founded in psychology or religion but only 
in metaphysics. He has little respect for non-dualism, asceticism, mysticism, 
or theistic religion. The only sound religion is applied idealist philosophy. 

The article (“The Spirit of Man”) by S. Radhakrishnan, editor of the 
book, now Vice President of India, shows the fine command of English found 
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in all his writings. He pleads for a spiritual revival, not only for India but 
for the world, based on the intuitive recognition of that unseen spiritual 
power which makes the universe meaningful by fashioning “immortal sub- 
stance out of evanescent nothingness.” Such a revival must establish a new 
social order with economic justice, racial brotherhood, free co-operation, 
and friendship among nations. 

The youngest contributor, Professor G. C. Chatterji, preferred, as his 
title (“Common-Sense Empiricism”) suggests, an explicit naiveté to the su- 
perficial sophistication of his teachers. The task of philosophy, he says, is “to 
reflect upon life and seek to guide and illumine it” (p. 132). The basic 
fact of experience is that it is always directed toward an object other than 
itself, the attributes of which cannot be reduced either to subjective ideas 
or qualitatively simple atoms. Interaction between body and mind is not a 
mystery but an experienced fact from which our speculation should start, 
and the hypothesis of emergent evolution offers a hopeful attitude for under- 
standing life, mind, and value. 

S. K. Maitra of Banaras, born in 1887, is older than the three youngest 
contributors to the first edition. His article (“Outlines of an Emergent 
Theory of Values”) is, he says, the first statement of his own general philo- 
sophical position. This position is a theory of values, which should be the 
principal concern of philosophy. His emergent theory of values is opposed, 
on the one hand, to the existence theory of reality and, on the other, to the 
theory of continuous evolution. Values are “Avataras of the Supreme Value 
or Saccidananda,” the “different forms which its descent has assumed” (pp. 
399-400). Matter, life, mind, and soul have already emerged, while higher 
values are yet to emerge. 

A. C. Mukerji of Allahabad (“Suggestions for an Idealistic Theory of 
Knowledge” ) criticizes the British empiricists for “levelling down the status 
of the presuppositions to that of the ideas they condition” (p. 442), and 
argues that determination by negation is inapplicable to the consciousness 
which gives distinctions their meaning. The subtle analysis of knowledge 
in this article suggests the sound reason for the high regard in which Mukerji 
is held by his Indian colleagues. His conclusions, although he does not 
say so explicitly, point unmistakably toward Vedanta. 

The late Haridas Bhattacharya, the learned and broad-minded editor of 
the revised edition of the Ramakrishna Mission’s encyclopedic Cultural 
History of India, associated “with Hinduism through birth, Christianity 
through education, and Islam through service” at Dacca, sees philosophy 
as a synthesis of the sciences. His article (“The Principles of Activism”) 
describes plurality as a universal phenomenon, mind as “a principle of or- 
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ganisation- and selective action standing in close relation to the physical 
organism,” and reality as essentially will. The true, the beautiful, and the 
good are based on the instincts of self-preservation, race-preservation, and 
herding, respectively. Social reconstruction and abatement of human misery 
are possible, he believes, only through an understanding of ignorance 
(avidya) as the cause of suffering. 

G. R. Malkani is a contemporary advocate of ancient wisdom. As director 
of the Indian Institute of Philosophy, editor of the Philosophical Quarterly, 
and author of many books and articles, he has devoted his life to thinking 
and formulating the perennial philosophy of non-dualist Vedanta sys- 
tematically, rigorously, and in English. His article (“Freedom through 
Knowledge”) sets forth the principles of this philosophy concisely and 
eloquently. “The oniy way to know the real,” he concludes, “is through 
the cancellation and the negation of the illusory. This is how the Self is 
known. When this knowledge arises, and we know the Self as the Truth, 
we have lost our finitude, and rid ourselves of all those ills which result 
therefrom” (p. 427). 

M. M. Sharif, then of Aligarh Muslim University, develops his thought 
in Western philosophical concepts. He says: “I have read both Muslim and 
Hindu philosophies, but, though I regard them of immense historical value, 
a value often ignored by Western historians, it is not with these but with 
the achievements of modern thought that all future enquiry must begin” 
(p. 566). In my opinion this use of the word “modern” involves a fallacious 
confusion of cultural and temporal distinctions; if he means that Western 
philosophy is better than Indian philosophy, he should say so in those words. 
This criticism does not detract from the merit of Professor Sharif’s article 
(“Dialectical Monadism” ), a serious and thoughtful analysis of experience 
and its implications. 

N. G. Damle of Poona disclaims any originality for his own philosophical 
thought. His article (“The Faith of an Idealist”) is an intellectual auto- 
biography which shows how a profound thinker, nourished in the stimulating 
environment of the Indian philosophical renaissance of the twentieth cen- 
tury, has arrived at an integrated philosophy of life to which Western and 
Indian thought have both contributed. His “integral idealism” includes “a 
recognition of different orders of being and ways of knowing, of different 
ends of life and means of fulfilling them, and also their evaluation on the 
basis of the supreme reality of Spirit” (p. 188). 

Rasvihary Das of Calcutta is a scholar who is widely read in many lan- 
guages and a philosopher who is never dogmatic but always critical. His 
article (“Pursuit of Truth through Doubt and Belief”) shows clearly the 
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influence of K. C. Bhattacharya’s doctrine of alternative absolutes. Truth, 
he says, is the ultimate value of knowledge, freedom the ultimate value of 
will, and love the ultimate value of feeling. Concern for these ideals, by 
which we realize our spiritual being, should not, however, deny that healthy 
skepticism on which sound critical reflection is nourished. 

The article (“Knowledge, Reality and the Unknown”) by D. M. Datta 
of Patna is a concise statement of this well-known philosopher’s views on 
epistemology and ethics. Both ego-centric and object-centric fallacies must 
be avoided if we are to recognize the different grades of reality and the 
absolute reality, which is conscious existence. Moral progress means expand- 
ing the self by overcoming the barriers which separate it from others, though 
moral progress is also possible by the opposite process of withdrawing from 
all limited appearances. The latter is the usual Vedanta way, and by stress- 
ing the former Datta is proposing an inverted Vedanta based on extrover- 
sion and love, with the ultimate goal of identifying the self with all existence, 
not by rejecting the world but by including it. 

T. R. V. Murti of Banaras, in his article (“The Philosophy of Spirit,” 
erroneously printed “The Spirit of Philosophy”) compares Madhyamika 
philosophy, in which dialectical criticism of all theories clears the way for 
intuitive knowledge of the real, and Vedanta philosophy, in which knowl- 
edge of the real is given by revelation before the dialectic begins. Both, 
however, have “the conception of Spirit as the reality of all things, its 
transcendence and our non-discursive intuitive apprehension of it” (p. 465). 
Analysis of the essential nature of spirit shows it to be truth, freedom, and 
bliss in its three functions of knowing, willing, and feeling. “Only a spir- 
itual philosophy,” Murti believes, “can serve as the basis of a world cul- 
ture” (p. 471). 

P. T. Raju of Jodhpur has an article (“The Inward Absolute and the 
Activism of the Finite Self”) in which a discussion of Western and Indian 
epistemology leads to the conclusion that there are three kinds of existence: 
Absolute, identical with thought; illusory, private to the individual; and 
phenomenal, which is the Absolute split into subjects and objects. Con- 
sciousness and being are the basic categories of philosophy, which should be 
a description of the workings of the creative understanding. He concludes 
with some social and ethical applications of this idealist philosophy. 

Social philosophy is further discussed in the article (““Freedom, Authority 
and Imagination”) by the youngest contributor, Humayun Kabir, born in 
1906. The basic social problem, reconciliation of freedom and authority, 
cannot be solved rationally, he maintains. Reason may demonstrate the 
higher claims of society, but instinct asserts the unique demands of the in- 
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dividual. ‘The values of the individual in an ordered society can be main- 
tained only by the technique, “universalisation of the unique,” which is 
employed successfully in the fine arts. The central problem of our age te- 
quires a critique of imagination. ) 


It would be fruitless to attempt any comparative evaluation of these articles 
beyond what is implicit in the above summaries. Different readers are con- 
cerned with different aspects of philosophy and will find different articles 
more interesting. The book as a whole is characterized by variety and orig- 
inality, and is an impressive testimony to the breadth and depth of Indian 
philosophy in the twentieth century. Certainly philosophical thought is 
flourishing in India as vigorously as in any part of the world. A reading of 
this book, with its variety of views and interpretations, would be of great 
help in correcting or removing misunderstandings and misinterpretations of 
Indian philosophy. 

In India, philosophy is considered a spiritual activity higher than religion 
and eminently practical. For Indians, philosophy begins not in wonder but 
in suffering. It is not a speculative theory which may or may not have prac- 
tical applications, but is essentially practical, though it may be considered 
abstractly as pure theory. In the West, we usually suppose that a rational 
philosophy should help us cope with, or at least be indifferent to, the dif- 
ficulties of daily life, but that only a religion based on faith in a divine savior 
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can assure our eternal beatitude. In India, on the contrary, it is usually sup- © 


posed that faith in a divine savior helps one to live better in this life and 
the next, but that only a rational philosophy gives insight into that eternal 
truth, the enjoyment of which is eternal bliss. 

The goal of Indian philosophers, release from suffering, is a universal 
motive. Their method, rational analysis of ordinary experience, is universal- 
ly applicable. Their doctrines, if they are true at all, are true universally. 
These writings should be read not as representative products of a partic- 
ular culture but as arguments claiming to be rational and therefore to be 
judged, accepted, or rejected by reason. 
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Comment and Discussion 





MORE ON THE UNREPEATABILITY OF GUNAS 


KARL H. POTTER 


IN AN INTERESTING ARTICLE,’ in connection with an ex- 
planation of the Vaisesika categories, Dr. D. M. Datta questions a conclusion 
put forward by me in an earlier article in Philosophy East and West.? My 
contention was that a single guna is conceived by the VaiSesika school as 
an unrepeatable entity, that a single blue-color (milaripam), for instance, 
resides in just one substance and no more. 

Datta replies that “color, touch, etc. . . . can belong to many substances.”* 
He claims that an example of a single gwna is “a particular shade of red,”* 
and goes on to question my difficulties over the translation of “guna” as 
“quality.” Now, of course, if, for example, a nilariipam could be construed 
as a shade of blue, then “quality” would be a perfectly appropriate trans- 
lation of “guna,” for we do say, for example, “The mountains have a bluish 
quality about them,” meaning that the mountains appear to possess some 
shade of blue. Therefore, the issue between Datta and me may be said to 
hinge on the question as to whether the VaiSesika’s “nilaraipam” denotes 
a shade or (as I think) an abstract particular. 

My arguments, as presented before, were of two kinds: (a) the demonstra- 
tion that a contradiction arises if gwmas are construed as repeatable, and (b) 
the incidental citation of at least one passage (from Visvanatha’s Siddhanta- 
muktavali) evidently defending the unrepeatability of gumas against an 
objector. Datta does not attack either of these arguments. Instead, he 
ptesents several points of criticism, which may be summarized as follows. 
He says, if I understand him, that (1) if my interpretation were true, the 
notion of guna would overlap that of vifesa; (2) my interpretation is in- 
compatible with the fact that gunas possess universal characters (samanyas); 


*“The Interpretation of Vaisesika Categories,” The Philosophical Quarterly (Amalner), xxvii, 
No. 4 (January, 1956), 217-225. 

*“Are the Vaisesika ‘Gunas’ Qualities?”, Vol. IV, No. 3 (October, 1954), 259-264. 

*Datta, op. cit., p. 222. 

‘Ibid., p. 224. 
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(3) “guna” is not a particular but a general term, a “class term”; (4) I 
equate “red” to “redness” and thus “miss the important Vaisesika distinc. 
tion”; (5) Kanada’s definition of guna excludes universals.° 

(1) His first argument is that on my view gunas and vifesas (particulari- 
ties) overlap. But my view would not allow gunas and vifesas to overlap if 
there is some other principle which distinguishes them. For the old school of 
Vaisesika there is such a principle, and Datta himself mentions it in a foot- 
note—“Unlike Vifesatva, gunatva is a jati (universal ).”° One distinguishing 
principle, that is, for the old school, was that, whereas a single gwna is char- 
acterized by a universal called gunatva which also characterizes other gunas, 
vifesas are characterized by no universal at all. Therefore, my view does 
not confound gunas and vifesas for the old school. 

“But,” one might point out, “if gunas are as unique as vifesas, how can 
one defend the above distinguishing principle?” The answer is that one 
cannot, and this was seen clearly by Raghunatha Siromani, who writes in 
his Padarthatattvaniripana: 

Further, now guna-ness {is} not a single universal, established by perception {and 
occurring} in the twenty-four {kinds of gumas} beginning with color.’ 


Raghunatha and his followers reject gunatva as a universal. They also 
reject the whole category of vifesa as unnecessary.° The general logic under- 
lying these moves should be evident enough to those acquainted with 
Occam’s razor. I conclude that my interpretation confounds gwmas with 
visesas for neither the old school nor the new, since, for the old school a 
differentiating principle is present, and for the new there are no vifesas at 
all. The historical development of the system, culminating in Raghunatha’s 
wholesale rejection of vifesas and gunatva, seems to lend additional weight 
to my view. 

(2) Datta’s second contention, that my view contradicts the rule that 
gunas possess universals, is false. In fact, it is just the fact that nilarapam 
possesses nilatva that leads me to my interpretation, and I assert the gen- 
eral point quite emphatically on page 260 of my article, as rule 2 of the 
rules accepted by the system of which I make use there. 

(3) Datta’s third point, that “guna” is a general rather than a singular 
‘term, is perfectly true but has no relevance to the point at issue. The issue 





®Datta, op. cit., pp. 224-225. 

*Ibid., p. 224, n. 26. 

™*Evam gunatvam api na rupddicaturvimSataveka pratyaksasiddha jatib.” Karl H. Potter, The Po- 
darthatattvaniripanam of Raghunatha Siromani (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1957), 


p. 64. 
*See ibid., p. 43. 
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is over what kind of thing the general term “guna” denotes—i.e., what sorts 
of entities are members of the class marked out by the term. 

(4) The charge that I equate “red” to “redness” is the result of a mis- 
understanding or misreading. The English word “red” has a close relation 
to the English word “redness,” in that we say that a thing which is red has 
redness. But in the VaiSesika system “rakta” (red) does not bear the same 
relation to “raktatva” (redness) as “red” does to “redness” in English. For 
the Vaisesika, a pot which is red does not have redness. Instead, the red 
color (raktaripam) of the pot has redness. I made a special attempt to- 
point out, in part two of the earlier article, that it is precisely the discrepancy 
between our language habits at this point that produces the prevalent mis- 
interpretation of the category. 

(5) The definition which Datta attributes to Kanada is not celininates 
unambiguous to settle the issue. Datta translates Kanada’s definition of 
“guna” thus: “a simple, non-dynamic, general quality inhering in a sub- 
stance only.”® He adds that this excludes universals. However, it does not. 
Take the universal ghatatva (potness). Potness is a simple, non-dynamic,. 
general quality inhering in a substance only, since it inheres only in pots. 

This is the real point—what Datta calls my fear that gunas will be con- 
fused with universals—and that fear is not allayed by the considerations. 
Datta brings forth. Furthermore, it is not only my fear. The Navya-naiya- 
yikas recognized exactly this difficulty and took steps to meet it. Let me 
conclude by citing and explaining a careful answer, couched in the technical 
terminology of the new school, to someone who shares my fear.”° 

In the Siddhantamuktavali (SM) on Bhasapariccheda (BhP) 8, Vis- 
vanatha is concerned with the definition of “s@manya” or “universal.” 


He [Visvanatha, the author of BAP as well as SM} is explaining [the category of} 
universals [in the words] ‘sémanyam....’ and so forth {in BhP 8}. Now, the defini- 


tion of that {[namely, a universal,} is that, being eternal, it inheres in many [enti- 
ties}. 


Dinakara, in his commentary on this, glosses “anekatvam” as “ekabhin- 
natvam,” and Ramarudra, in turn, explains “ekabhinnatvam,” which means 
literally “other-than-one-ness,” as follows: 


And one should not object, “the definition of universal over-extends so as to include 
color and the rest {of the gwmas], since colors, etc., inhere in that which possesses a 


*Presumably this is a translation of Vaiiesika Sutra 1.1.16. Datta, op. cit., p. 264. 

*T am indebted to Professor Daniel H. H. Ingalls of Harvard University for his help in trans- 
lating this passage. 

"Samanyam niripayati—samanyam iti. Tallaksanam tu nityatve saty anekasamavetatvam.” Kari- 


hévali-Muktavali-Dinakari-Ramaridri, Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 6 (Banaras: Vidya Vilas Press, 1951),. 
p. 56. 
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mutual absence limited by some unity or other.” For what is meant by saying that 
something is “other-than-one” is simply that it possesses a mutual absence the counter- 
positiveness of which is limited by unity.!? 


The objector quoted is making the following point: “You, Ramarudra, 
define a universal as an entity which inheres in that which is other than a 
single thing. But look here—a blue-color inheres in something (the blue 
pot, say) which is other than some single thing or other (some other pot 
or cloth, say). Therefore, your definition has not succeeded in distinguish- 
ing universals from gunas.” 

Ramarudra’s reply, couched in Navya-nyaya terminology, comes to this: 
“The difficulty is with your interpretation of ‘other-than-one-ness.’ What 
we mean to say is that a universal inheres in something which is different 
not simply from some particular thing or other but from amy single thing. 
That is, universals inhere in pluralities, and colors, etc., do not.” 

Ramarudra’s explanation thus clearly implies the truth of my interpreta- 
tion of the category of guna, for shades of color inhere in pluralities, and 
thus fall under the definition of universal, not of guna. No guna is charac- 
teristic of several things at once; it inheres in one thing only. 

The difficult fashion in which Ramarudra phrases his remarks quoted 
above is the result of the lack in Sanskrit of articles and quantifiers. Where 
in English we make the necessary point by saying “each gwna resides in a 
single substance,” the Naiyayika, lacking words for “each” and “a,” is forced 
to say this with the help of the theory of absences and the notion of limita- 
tion.”* 


In conclusion, let me sum up the situation by saying that, as far as I can 
tell, Datta gives no tenable reasons for his view that nilariipam denotes a 
shade of blue, whereas the later VaiSesika literature, as suggested above, 
clearly indicates the truth of my view that nilarapam denotes abstract partic- 
ulars. 


"Na ca yatkimcid ekatvavacchinnabhedavati samavete ripddau jatilaksanativyaptir iti vacyom. 
Ekabhinnatvapadena ehatvavacchinnapratiyogitakabhedasyaivoktatvat.” Ibid. 

“This matter is explained in detail by Ingalls in his Materials for the Study of Navya-nyaya Logic 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951), especially pp. 44—59. 
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Book Reviews 








Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative- 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


A SOURCE BOOK IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan and Charles A. Moore. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xxix 
+ 684. $5.00. 


A great many people, it seems to me, profess an interest in Indian 
philosophy—so many that one would expect the remarks one hears and reads on the 
subject in this country to show more knowledge than they usually do. Even in other- 
wise learned journals one will find generalizations about Indian philosophy which are 
based on second- and third-hand sources and others which would make the attitude 
of a few Indian authors into that of a whole tradition of more than two thousand 
years. Such misunderstandings are due to ignorance rather than antipathy. And 
ignorance in the face of professed interest can be due only to a lack of good books 
and teachers. The source book compiled by Radhakrishnan and Moore should do 
much to remedy this lack. 

Within the compass of this book one will find selections from two sorts of texts: 
texts which I would call prephilosophical or peripheral to philosophy, and texts which 
ate philosophical in the usual modern sense. To the first group, which occupies roughly 
one third of the whole, belong the selections from the Rg Veda and the Upanisads, 
the Bhagavad Gita (which is given in its entirety), and the selections from other 
parts of the Mahabharata and from Manu and Kautilya. The second group, about 
two thirds of the whole, contains selections from the Carvaka (materialist), Jaina, 
and Buddhist systems, though Buddhism is lightly represented; from the six orthodox 
systems, with the Vedanta being offered in the three forms given it by Sarmkara, 
Ramanuja, and Madhva; and from two modern Indian philosophers, Sri Aurobindo 
and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. To the whole is appended a generous bibliography 
and an index. ' 

That both these groups deserve inclusion no one will deny. Indeed, many Indians 
would object to the distinction I have drawn between them. The Indian tradition is 
continuous from the Rg Veda through the Upanisads to the latest Vedanta. At what 
point can one break into this tradition and say philosophy begins here? Again, a 
love of truth appears throughout the tradition, and what should philosophy mean 
if not a love of truth? My answer would be that the failure to make such a distinc- 
tion has led to much misunderstanding and disappointment. A Western philosopher 
is given the Gita as an example of Indian philosophy. “Ah,” he says, “I thought they 
had no philosophy. This is as bad as St. Paul.” By philosophy he means a rational, 
orderly account of truth that can stand independently of scriptural authority. Now, 
the fact is that India, for all its love of authority, has had this sort of philosophy, 
too. The second group of Radhakrishnan and Moore's texts will give to doubting 
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Westerners clear evidence that India has had what a Westerner would call philosophy 
as well as a tradition of the pursuit of truth through religion and intuition. 

The Source Book has great merit. It is the only anthology of Indian philosophical 
texts of any breadth to have appeared so far in English.’ It is a tool with which, it 
seems to me, no one can dispense if he would begin the study of Indian philosophy 
or if he would help others to do so. There are other books, it is true, which are useful 
for this purpose. Introductions such as Hiriyanna’s Essentials or Outlines or Strauss’s 
Indische Philosophie will furnish a student with a framework. But of what use is a 
framework except to build on? There are also a few good translations of systematic 
works. But the student will want some first-hand acquaintance with a wide selection 
in order that he may form his general opinions and be guided in his future reading. 
Radhakrishnan and Moore's source book gives him precisely this. It does more. In 
the sections which are here translated for the first time it offers to the specialist a 
means of broadening his knowledge. 

In general, the selections are from the work of good translators. Where this has 
not been possible the reader is given the best that is available, one which in any case 
will not mislead him seriously. Thus, Griffith is a poor translator of the Rg Veda, 
but better than Wilson, the only other Englishman who has translated the whole 
text. Griffith is sometimes used faute de mieux, but wherever possible the render- 
ings of Macdonell, Oldenberg, or Thomas have been substituted. The weakest trans- 
lation included in the book is Sinha’s of the Vaifesika Sétras? but the same excuse 
applies here. Then, too, Sinha on the sé#tras as distinguished from Sinha on the com- 
mentary is relatively safe. On the other hand, many of the translations, such as 
Thibaut’s of Sarnkara and Ramanuja, are models of what translation should be. 

The texts which are here translated for the first time deserve special notice. Of 


them perhaps the most interesting is the selection from Jayarasi’s Tattvopaplavasimha, | 
translated by S. N. Shastri and S. K. Saksena with revision by S. C. Chatterjee. The | 
Tattvopaplavasimha is the only genuine Carvaka text which has been recovered—very _ 
recently recovered at that—our other accounts of the Carvakas being from men who | 


disapproved vehemently of Carvaka doctrine. The selection chosen furnishes a refuta- 


tion of the Nyaya theory of inference. It does this by an utter denial of causation, . 


of universals, and of the relation between major and middle terms (vyapti). Details 
of the argument are difficult to follow even in translation, but one gains from this 
selection a far better notion of the Carvaka theory of knowledge than from Madhava's 
résumé (also given, p. 231) so often quoted in the past. 

Under the section dealing with Jainism, S. K. Saksena and C. A. Moore with 
revision by Helen M. Johnson have translated four sections of the Syadvadamanijari, 
furnishing an exposition of sy4dvada (conditional predication) which is not only 





*In French there is the useful compilation of René Grousset, Les philosophies indiennes, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Desclée De Brower et cie, 1931). Grousset for the most part furnishes paraphrases rather 
than translations. He is particularly informative on the Buddhist schools. 

*Sinha’s work contains three layers of error. His text was corrupt, as appears clearly from the 
MS of the Vaisesika Sitras with Candrananda’s vrtti recently discovered in Jaisalmere and excerpted 
in Jainmuni Jambuvijayaji’s forthcoming edition of the Dvédaséranayacakram. Second, the commentator 
whom he translated and followed, Sarnkara Misra, lived some 1500 years after the author of the sitras, 
and, although a good Naiyayika, frequently perverts the meaning of the text to suit later theories. 
Third and most serious, Sinha misunderstands the Sanskrit when it becomes difficult. A glance at 
the section on vyapti (pp. 111 ff. of Sinha’s book) will convince anyone who cares to look that Sinha 
was here quite at sea. 
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authoritative but considering the subject matter surprisingly lucid. Wing-tsit Chan 
translates for the first time Hsiian Tsang’s Chinese version of Vasubandhu’s Trimsika. 
This is not without interest, but Vasubandhu’s original has been recovered, and it 
seems to me that it would have been more informative of Vasubandhu’s meaning 
to have translated from this original.* 

One may criticize a few points in the introduction and ancillary comments of the 
Source Book. Indian philosophy does not seem to me so monotonously spiritual as 
Radhakrishnan would make out (p. xxi). Prior to the nineteenth century Indian 
philosophers spoke relatively seldom of their spirituality. Rather, they spoke of truth, 
of reality, and to many of them (Carvaka, Vaisesika, Naiyayika, classical Sarmkhya, 
and most Buddhists) this reality was either non-spiritual or contained matter as well 
as spirit. That “intuition is accepted as the only method through which the ultimate 
can be known” in Indian philosophy (p. xxiii) is a considerable exaggeration. One 


may compare the following words of the Pasupatas, once one of India’s most popular 
sects: 


Does one reach nirvana by knowing that God exists, by direct intuition (saksat- 
kara) or by knowing correctly the categories of reality? Not the first... . Not by 
intuition either, for the eyes of us mortals are covered with many layers of impurity 
so that we cannot see God directly. The third choice—that is our doctrine.* 


With this all the Naiyayikas, except maybe Raghunatha, would agree.® 

The Vedas are certainly not “the earliest documents of the human mind” (p. 
xxviii), being preceded by a large body of Sumerian, Babylonian, and Egyptian 
literature and probably also by the Hittite documents. The Chandogya Upanisad 
takes its name not from the fact that “it is capable of being recited in metrical style” 
(p. 64), which it is not, but from chandoga, a singer of the séman songs, this being 
the Upanisad of the priests who performed that function. 

The above are matters which do not affect the meat of the book, which is its 
translations. I have spoken of their merit. As to the choice no two men will fully 
agree. Indeed, nothing is easier to criticize than an anthology on this score. I shall 
refrain except in one particular, for as regards the rest the selection seems to me 
wide, fair, and admirably suited to a student’s needs. The exception is the selection 
given from the Mahayana. Mahayana schools of philosophy are given 18 pages out 
of 637, whereas by my own scale of values I should have assigned them perhaps a 
fourth of the book. Tastes differ, of course. But Nagarjuna, Asafiga, Vasubandhu, 
Difinaga, Dharmakirti—these names are great not only in a view of India but of 
the whole world. A possible explanation occurs to me from the statement on page x 
of the preface that among other similar volumes which are planned is one on Bud- 
dhist philosophy. Let us hope that it soon sees the light of day and that it offers as 
useful an introduction to Mahayana forms of philosophy as the present volume does 
to the non-Buddhist philosophies of India—-DANIEL H. H. INGALLS, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


*This has been done, though not into English. Hermann Jacobi, Trimiikdvijnepti des Vasubandbu 
mit Bhasya des Acarya Sthiramati, (Stuttgart: J. W. Hauer, 1932). Also Sylvain Lévi Matériaux 
pour I’ tude du systeme Vijnaptimatra, Paris, 1932. 

*Sarvadarianasamgraba 6.125 ff. (Sarva-dariana-samgraba of Sayana-Madhava, Mm. Vasudev Shastri 
Abhyankar, ed., Poona: Government Oriental Series Class A, No. 4, 1951, p. 173). 

*Compare Source Book, p. 358, first sitra. 
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A SOURCE BOOK IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and 
Charles A: Moore. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. xxix + 684. 


This book will be hailed by all who are interested in Indian philos- 
ophy a: as one of the most useful publications that have appeared in recent years. The 
need for such a book had long been felt, but the philosophical literature of India is 
so vast that nobody had the courage to undertake the work before. That the task 
has been performed remarkably well nobody can deny, for here are condensed in 
one volume the rich treasures of philosophical thought that have accumulated for 
five thousand years, beginning at the time of the Rg Veda and coming down to the 
present day. 

The selection of texts has been extremely judicious. The editors have given proof 
here of their sound judgment and their complete freedom from bias. Next in im- 
portance to the selection of the texts is the question of the translation used. Here 
also the editors have done their work extremely well. Where several translations 
of the same texts were available, they have shown a knack of choosing the best. 

Especially commendable is the fact that they have given a place to Carvaka texts 
in this volume, for generally they receive very scant attention, even if they are not 
ignored completely, in textbooks on Indian philosophy. Equally commendable is 
their including in the volume a large number of texts from the Mahabharata and the 
Manusmrti. But what specially strikes us as a proof of their sound judgment is their 
including in the Vedanta texts the fifth sara of Badarayana (iksater naiabdam), 
for the traditional view is to look upon the first four s#tras of Badarayana as enough 
for establishing the position of the Vedanta, although, without the fifth, the idealistic 
position of the Vedanta cannot be established, for it is this s#tra which states that 
the “That” mentioned in the second sé#tra, from which the origin, etc., of the world 
proceed, is a conscious being and not an unconscious prakrti. 

But, while saying all this, and while admitting that the book is an indispensable 
one for all who want to write on Indian philosophy, we cannot help pointing out 
that in details there is room for improvement. For instance, in our view, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra should not have found any place in this volume as it is a purely political 
rank. So, also, we cannot help observing that the non-inclusion of any text from the 
vast Bhakti literature of our country is a serious omission. At least, some texts from 
the Bhakti Sw#ras of Sandilya and Narada and from the Bhagavata Purana should 
have found a place in the book. So again, no text relating to Tantrika philosophy 
has been included. This is also a regrettable omission. The Yogavasistha also, in our 
opinion, should have been included among the Vedanta texts. And in the texts from 
the Manusmrti, some from the first chapter, dealing with the theory of creation, 
should have been included. 

Coming now to the section dealing with contemporary Indian thought, we feel 
that the inclusion of only two names, great as these are, does not give the reader a 
very good idea of the extent and variety of philosophical thinking that India has 
produced in recent times. To give an adequate idea of what contemporary India has 
produced in the field of philosophy, it is necessary, in our opinion, to join at least 
the following names to the two included in the volume: Mamatma Gandhi, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Balgangadhar Tilak, Swami Vivekananda, Brajendranath Seal, and 
Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya. Here we must plead for a broader outlook which 
will not hesitate to call a man a philosopher simply because he has not written a 
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technical book on philosophy. The writings of all the persons mentioned above have a 
deep philosophical significance, which certainly entitles them to be called philosophers. 
Mahatma Gandhi's philosophy of abimsa is of great philosophical importance, as is 
Tagore’s conception of the religion of man. Balgangadhar Tilak’s Gitarabasya is a 
philosophical classic. Likewise Swami Vivekananda’s writings are of great significance 
from the philosophical point of view. And as for Brajendranath Seal and Krishna 
Chandra Bhattacharya, they are both outstanding philosophers of contemporary India. 

We know, of course, how handicapped the editors were by limitations of space, 
which stood in the way of their dealing as fully with the subject as they would 
otherwise have done, but we still feel that it would have added to the value of the 
work and given the reader a better idea of the amount and variety of philosophical 
speculation in contemporary India if they could have seen their way to include 
extracts from the writings of the persons mentioned. 

To conclude, the book under review is a work of outstanding merit which will 
be of great help to all who want to do research in Indian philosophy. It should find 
a place in every university library and also in all important public libraries. It will 
undoubtedly help to create a better understanding of Indian philosophy in the West. 
We may add that it gives in an appendix a most complete bibliography of works 
on Indian philosophy.—S. K. MAITRA, Banaras Hindu University. 


BUDDHISM, ITS ESSENCE AND DEVELOPMENT. By Edward Conze, with a 
preface by Arthur Waley. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951. Pp. 212. 
Table of Dates, Diagram, Index. $6.00. 


BUDDHIST TEXTS THROUGH THE AGES. Newly translated from the original 
Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese and Apabhramsa. Edited by Edward Conze, 
in collaboration with I. B. Horner, David Snellgrove, and Arthur Waley. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 300. Bibliography, List of Sources, Glossary. $7.50. 


SELECTED SAYINGS FROM THE PERFECTION OF WISDOM. Chosen, arranged 
and translated by Edward Conze. London: The Buddhist Society, 1955. Pp. 125 plus 
List of Passages Quoted, and a reference Survey to locations in sources used. 8/6. 


Louis de La Vallée Poussin once remarked that while we have many 
good books about Buddhism, describing its history, notable personalities, institutions, 
cultic aspects, mythology, folklore, and inconography, we cannot know really well 
what Buddhism is if we remain in the dark concerning its essential doctrines and 
philosophies. For that reason he wrote his illuminating little book Le Dogme et la 
Philosophie du Bouddhisme. The work of Edward Conze is conceived and executed 
in the same spirit, for the three volumes under review are concerned with the inner 
meanings of Buddhism as reflected in its most carefully formulated doctrinal litera- 
ture. Together they form an organic presentation. In the first work, a broad survey 
is furnished of the developments in Buddhist thought through the centuries. In the 
second, selections are offered from the main documents on which the survey rests. 
In the third, additional selections are given, in Conze’s translation, from the vast 
Prajfiaparamita literature extant in Sanskrit and Tibetan. As this last has been very 
little studied or translated in the West hitherto, it is perhaps Conze’s unique contribu- 
tion. 
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In Buddhism, Its Essence and Development, the author writes from a unified point 
of view. Buddhist wisdom, he holds, “is a part of the common human heritage of 
wisdom, by which men have succeeded in overcoming this world, and in gaining im- 
mortality, or a deathless life” (p. 11). As a particular expression of Eastern spiritual- 
ity, however, it has its own structure. Beginning as a religion with an ideal of “extinc- 
tion of self,” or selfless non-separate life, it early developed a variety of approaches 
to this goal—for some a path of wisdom, for others a way of faith and devotion, and 
for yet others a reliance on magical potency. In time, explications of these approaches 
brought about sundry philosophies, but common to all were belief in the Buddha, his 
teaching of the Four Noble Truths, a borrowed Hindu cosmological system, and the 
acceptance of a monastic organization. 

It was in the progress of monastic thought that a “metaphysics of spirituality” 
developed. First appeared the Old Wisdom School, under which term Conze includes 
teachings of the Theravadins and Sarvastivadins, with their common emphasis on 
understanding dharmas, the ultimate constituents of existence, as the means of eman- 
cipation. As procedures in this school involved rigorous preliminary practices of 
meditation, moral discipline, and cultivation of trance states, it eventually evoked a 
reaction. A New Wisdom School, emerging among a group of dissenters called the 
Mahiasafighikas, became in time the Mahayana form of Buddhism with its ideal of 
an all-embracing compassion in its adored buddhas and bodhisattvas, and its method 
of obtaining highest wisdom through insight into the emptiness of phenomenal exist- 
ence. Conze gives a lucid account of the Prajiiaparamita, or Perfection of Wisdom 
scriptures, showing how the Madhyamika (Middle Way) philosophy of Nagarjuna 
supplies a reasoned systematic statement of their position. On this showing, the cen- 
tral doctrine of “Emptiness” is not just an absurd negativity but “an attempt to 
describe the Universe as it appears on the level of complete self-extinction, or from 
the point of view of the Absolute” (p. 134), an enterprise not unknown to Meister 
Eckhart and Hegel in the West. Conze finds a striking parallel between the negative 
method of Madhyamika philosophy and the skeptical method of the Greek Pyrrho of 
Elis (ca. 330 B.C.), and suggests that the latter could have acquired his views when 
he visited India, though we have no knowledge of his actually meeting with Madhya- 
mika thinkers. 

Mahayanist thought, however, is wider than just the Perfection of Wisdom teach- 
ing. For the less gifted intellectually there is also a Buddhism of faith and devotion, 
according to which a follower relies, not on his own wisdom and strength, but on the 
merit and mercy of some great buddha or bodhisattva, Self-extinction here is brought 
about through humble piety, in which there is calling upon the names of the great 
beings, desiring to be like them, and, above all, surrendering in faith to the power of 
their help. Through such devotion the faithful one loses self and participates in a 
higher life. Concepts on this level of Buddhism are religious rather than philosophical, 
but they are widely popular and more adapted to the capacity of lay followers. 

More definitely philosophical is the doctrine of thinkers in the idealistic school, 
whom Conze calls Yogiacarins. Here, in an effort to rationalize trance experience, 
reflection centers about a metaphysical Absolute conceived as “Thought-only.” This 
is a positive concept as against the older negative term “Emptiness.” The author 
shows how the idea may be traced through several Sanskrit s#tras, Sandhinirmocana 

(ca. 150 AD.), Lankavaara, Avatemsaka, and Abbisamayalankara, down to the works 
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of Asanga and Vasubandhu around A.D. 400. It happens, however, that the important 
and culminating literature of this school is to be found in Chinese and Japanese trans- 
lations rather than in Sanskrit. While Conze mentions Hsiian Tsang’s great Chinese 
exposition, the Ch’eng-wes-shih-lun, which preserves the interpretations of Dharma- 
pala and nine other Indian commentators on Vasubandhu’s definitive treatise in Thirty 
Stanzas, he seems not to have made use of it, nor has he included La Vallée Poussin’s 
French translation of it in his Selection of Books at the end of his volume. He seems 
also not to have examined closely Vasubandhu’s treatise in Twenty Stanzas, for he 
does not mention it, although the central contention of the Yogicarins is there given 
sharpest definition. Wei Shih = vijhapti-matrata = ideation-only or mental repre- 
sentation-only. That is, what appears to represent an external object is only a phenom- 
enon within consciousness. There is no external object. There is seeming representa- 
tion only. In the Twenty Stanzas Vasubandhu is careful to distinguish his technically 
more precise term from the older terminology, mind-only, consciousness-only, thought- 
only found in the literature on which Conze relies. In a broad sense this makes little 
difference for Western readers. Mind, thought, consciousness, ideation, and repre- 
sentation are all synonyms. But for Vasubandhu’s unique effort at speculative ideal- 
istic metaphysics the distinction is important as marking the culminating phase of 
Yogacara thought. Historically perceptive as is Conze’s account of the idealistic 
school, it leaves something to be desired at this point. 

The last complex of Buddhist thought considered by the author is the Tantra, or 
Magical Buddhism, especially influential in Tibet and Mongolia. This phase is often 
slighted or ignored in general expositions as being repugnant to the higher teachings 
of Buddhism. Conze shows, however, that secret magic practices, recitation of spells, 
performance of ritual gestures and dances, go back a long way in Buddhism as well 
as Hinduism. Resulting no doubt from an absorption of primitive beliefs, occult and 
esoteric views must have been cultivated among small groups of initiates long before 
their more public emergence between A.D. 500 and 600. In a scientific survey of 
Buddhist developments they are an integral part of the picture. Accordingly, Conze 
gives just and intelligible treatment of such practices, their history, philosophy, my- 
thology, and their two major forms, the Right-handed and the Left-handed. 

In a final chapter, on “Non-Indian Developments,” the author gives reliable brief 
sketches of the Ch’an (Zen) and Amidist sects in China and Japan, the Red and 
Yellow sects in Tibet, and various aspects of an as yet embryonic European Buddhism. 
This is a succinct summary of what is generally known. 


Buddhist Texts Through the Ages is essentially a source book. Materials from 
Buddhist literature are arranged in four parts, following in the main Chapters V-VII 
of Conze’s Buddhism. 1n Part I, I. B. Horner's translated selections from Pali scrip- 
tures represent the teaching of the Elders (Theravadins). In Part II are Conze’s trans- 
lations from Sanskrit texts, setting forth basic Mahayana notions in teachings of the 
New Wisdom (Prajiiaparamita) School, the Buddhism of Faith, and doctrines of the 
Yogicarins. In Part ILI, David Snellgrove offers translations from Tibetan Tantric 
literature. In Part IV, Arthur Waley furnishes extracts from texts in China and Japan, 
tepresentative for the most part of popular aspects of the faith. As these editors are 
all competent scholars, the readings are dependable, with but the irreducible min- 
imum of technicalities, and of admirable clarity. Bibliography, Index to Sources, and 
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a Glossary add to the usefulness of the volume. Taken as a companion of the first 
book, Buddhist Texts both illuminates and is illuminated by Buddhism. 


Selected Sayings from the Perfection of Wisdom is both related to the other vol- 
umes and yet somewhat apart from them. It contains additional extracts from the 
New Wisdom literature, but it concentrates on this (Prajiiaparamita) literature alone. 
Here Conze renders genuine service to all who have been baffled and perplexed by 
this phase of Buddhistic thought. In spite of the fact that Indian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Tibetan scholars have long recognized the primary importance of these writings 
in the emergence of Mahayana Buddhism, few Westerners have ventured to investigate 
into their vast bulk. In general they have examined certain parts only. In compari- 
son with the whole mass, translated portions have been extremely few. 

Conze’s method has been different. Attracted to these writings from his youth, as 
he tells us in his Introduction, he is interested to give a more comprehensive exposi- 
tion. Selecting representative passages from all sides of the Perfection of Wisdom 
doctrine, he has translated and arranged them under the inclusive headings, “Sarngha,” 
“Dharma,” “Buddha,” ie, Mahayanist views on the religious community, its teach- 
ing, and the idea of Buddhahood. In the Introduction the classic texts are described, 
their length in number of lines given, and approximate periods of their composition 
indicated within the thousand years of their production, beginning about 100 B.c. 
Reasons for the peculiar character of the teachings are shown in the unworldly con- 
cerns of the monastic community. The central concept for meditation, Emptiness, is 
carefully analyzed for its significance, with the warning reminder that the purpose 
of its use is not intellectual comprehension but an experience of spiritual realization. 

As arranged, the subject matter may be regarded as progressive instruction, aim- 
ing to lead the avowed Buddhist from lower to higher levels of religious attainment. 
Since it is addressed to a community of monks, however, with their introspective 
meditations and ecstatic exaltations, Western students, viewing the material from 
without, will not find it readily assimilable. It takes for granted knowledge of earlier 
traditions and practices, an earnest desire to follow in the way of compassionate bod- 
hisattvas and buddhas, and a yearning after the Unconditioned Absolute, designated 
as “Emptiness,” which only they who have it can fully appreciate. Thoughtful read- 
ers, nevertheless, may get some notion of the subtle world of ideas in the midst of 
which aspirations of generations of the spiritually elite among Mahayana Buddhists 
have gone on. Though terms are different, the total impression on the modern West- 
erner is not unlike that made by the literature of mysticism in Western medieval 
piety. 

It is noteworthy that Selected Sayings from the Perfection of Wisdom does not 
contain passages from the Madhyamika philosophers. Evidently, Conze is primarily 
concerned to present original Prajiiaparamita sources rather than later systematiza- 
tions based upon them. This is as it should be, for lack of such sources in Western 
languages has been great. It may be observed, however, that this book, along with 
T. R. V. Murti’s The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, (recently reviewed in this 
Journal), which is devoted primarily to the Madhyamika system, now places Western 
students in a better position than ever before to become acquainted with the total 
thrust of the Prajiiaparamita development in Mahayana Buddhism. 

On the whole, considering all the work represented in the three volumes under 
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review, it must be said that Edward Conze has made impressive and valuable con- 
tribution to the furtherance of Buddhological studies in the West-—CLARENCE H. 
HAMILTON, Professor Emeritus, Oberlin College. 


ZEN BUDDHISM, SELECTED WRITINGS. By D. T. Suzuki. Edited by William 
Barrett. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xx + 298. $.95 

Anyone who was of the opinion that Suzuki’s Zen was something that would, 
because of its special, esoteric character, remain, in the West, the property of 
Orientalists, professional philosophers, and students of comparative religion must now 
begin to change his mind. D. T. Suzuki, who was not too widely known in the 
West ten years ago (though known to the special scholar for many years), has, in 
the past few months, not only hit the paperbacks (as this present volume indicates), 
but has also been formally introduced to the readers of Vogwe (January 15, 1957) 
and Time (February 4, 1957), neither of which is a technical journal, and neither 
of which is particularly addressed to the scholar except in so far as the scholar also 
reads news reports and fashion notes. At the same time, there is no good reason 
to suppose that Suzuki, as yet, has made much of an impact upon the technical 
journals of philosophy in this country (apart, of course, from Philosophy East and 
West, the first number of which presented two, detailed studies of Zen), though 
he has fared somewhat better in the journals of religion. But now that Suzuki has 
received a distinctly favorable press, and now that he has appeared in the inexpen- 
sive, widely-distributed pocketbook form, we can certainly anticipate a great many 
educated people—teachers, doctors, artists, poets, and students—becoming more and 
more familiar with mondés and kéans, zazen and satori as possible techniques of 
insight, adjustment, illumination, and tranquillity in this age of Western dislocation, 
anxiety, and spiritual striving. Surely it is to such an audience that this present 
volume is directed. And only a dull or insensitive person would not respond to the 
opening lines of the first chapter: 


“Zen in its essence is the art of seeing into the nature of one’s own being, and 
it points the way from bondage to freedom. By making us drink right from the 
fountain of life, it liberates us from all the yokes under which we finite beings are 
usually suffering in the world. We can say that Zen liberates all the energies prop- 
erly and naturally stored in each of us, which are in ordinary circumstances cramped 
and distorted so that they find no adequate channel for activity. . . . It is the object 
of Zen . . . to save us from going crazy or being crippled. This is what I mean by 
freedom, giving free play to all the creative and benevolent impulses inherently lying 
in our hearts. Generally, we are blind to this fact, that we are in possession of all the 
necessary faculties that will make us happy and loving towards one another” (p. 3). 


Many will surely find here some of the answers they are looking for as well as 
a more rewarding philosophy than what is currently being offered by the language- 
Obsessed positivist or the pessimistic and despairing existentialist, whether theistic 
or atheistic. Zen is neither science nor a scientific philosophy, but its goal is surely 
the kind of wisdom that the world very badly needs and particularly at a time when 
for many people wisdom means little more than political shrewdness or mechanical 
know-how. 


The volume itself is compact and concise, made up of ‘well-chosen selections from 
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Essays in Zen Buddhism (First Series, Second Series, and Third Series) and Studies 
in Zen (a collection of essays of major importance). The selections are carefully 
and logically organized, and brought together in ten chapters under seven section- 
headings: “The Meaning of Zen Buddhism,” “The Historical Background of Zen 
Buddhism,” “The Heart of Zen,” “Techniques of Zen,” “Zen and the Uncon- 
scious,” “Zen and Philosophy,” and “Zen and Japanese Culture.” One misses only a 
section devoted to Zen and religion, but this may be an omission of minor significance. 
The exact textual source of Chapter I is indicated, but source references are not 
given for the remaining chapters. This is unfortunate for the reader who wants to 
consult quickly the original context from which the selection has been taken, though 
probably the reader for whom the volume is intended is not concerned with referring 
back to the original sources. Be that as it may be, any reader will derive from the 
volume a surprisingly complete picture of the main issues with which Suzuki has 
been working for many years; and, though one feels shifts of emphasis, there emerges 
a wholeness indicative of a true unity in multiplicity. Of particular interest to any- 
one who would find in Zen a form of naturalism is Chapter 8: “The Role of Nature 
in Zen Buddhism.” One can only regret that the decision was not made to include 
in the volume his spectacular essay, “Zen Buddhism and the Japanese Love of Nature.” 

The brief introduction by William Barrett is instructive and to the point, and 
will certainly help to supply the general reader with a bridge to Zen and also an 
evocative interpretation of some of the things that have been going on in con- 
temporary Western physics, mathematics, art, and philosophy. The underlying con- 
tention that developments in these fields are closer to Buddhist thought-forms than 
to the thought-forms of classical science is, at least, suggestive. Also of interest are 
Barrett's observations with respect to the concern for Zen that has been exhibited 
by certain Western psychiatrists. This reviewer, for one, did not know that Karen 
Horney, before her death, had become passionately interested in Zen for its thera- 
peutic possibilities and had visited Japan to observe the life of a Zen monastery at 
first hand (p. xviii), but he is not surprised. As a psychiatrist, Horney saw her out- 
look as optimistic in contrast to what she took to be Freud’s pessimistic outlook 
(Neuroses and Human Growth, p. 378), and also as a psychiatrist Horney had an 
appreciation of individuality and a feeling for the mystical (as associated with 
Kierkegaard, Krishnamurti, and others). Optimism, individualism, and mysticism— 
here are at least some of the characteristics of Suzuki's Zen which give it its appeal- 
ing, as well as its enigmatic, character—-HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, University of 
Hawaii. 


THE WAY OF ZEN, By Alan W. Watts. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xvii + 236. $5.00. 

This recent work by Alan Watts (the preparation for which was 
partly financed by way of a three-year Bollingen Foundation fellowship) was appar- 
ently written in order to supply both “the general reader and . . . the more serious 
student” (p. xv) with a comprehensive, systematic, and adequately scholarly account 
of Zen which would include “its historical background and its relation to Chinese 
and Indian ways of thought” (p. xi). Previous works, Watts feels, have not done 
justice to this historical-ideological aspect of Zen, at least where such works were 
intended for the Western reader. The three volumes of Suzuki's Essays in Zen Bud- 
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dhism are, we are told, “an unsystematic collection of scholarly papers on various 
aspects of the subject, enormously useful for the advanced student but quite baffling 
to the general reader .. .” (p. xi). Suzuki's Introduction to Zen Buddhism “omits 
the essential information about the relation of Zen to Chinese Taoism and Indian 
Buddhism, and is in some respects rather more mystifying than it need be” (p. xi). 
Watts’s own Spirit of Zen he now describes, modestly enough, as having been a 
“popularization of Suzuki’s earlier works, and . . . very unscholarly” (p. xi). Christ- 
mas Humphreys’ Zen Buddhism is, he feels “likewise a popularization of Suzuki and, 
once more, does not really begin to put Zen in its cultural context” (p. xi). In short, 
Watts feels that, since an adequate historical-ideological study of Zen did not exist 
in English, such a study was needed. 

How successful the present work is, relative to its aim and considering the readers 
for whom it is intended, is not altogether easy to determine, and there is bound to be 
disagreement. On the positive side, much can be said. The writing, from a formal 
point of view, is almost a model of clarity, lucidity, and sprightliness. Quotations 
(both prose and poetry) are carefully and judiciously chosen and function to tie 
together and highlight the analysis. The footnotes are helpful without being preten- 
tious. Technical terms are introduced smoothly where necessary and inevitable. The 
over-all development is coherent and logical. And there is not a dull or muddy page 
in the entire book. Secondly, although Watts is thoroughly familiar with the writ- 
ings of Suzuki, his own analyses and interpretations of Zen, based, in part, upon 
a “study of the more important of its early Chinese records” (p. xv), seem completely 
emancipated from Suzuki's domination. One can almost predict, indeed, that Suzuki 
will find much to take issue with; and Watts, accordingly, may find himself regarded 
by Suzuki as belonging, with Hu Shih, to that type of mentality “which is utterly 
unable to grasp what Zen is.” However, this reviewer must agree with Watts when 
he suggests that “readers are entitled to something more, by way of a fresh viewpoint, 
than a mere summarization of {Suzuki's} views” (p. xv). Thirdly, in developing his 
underlying theme that “the creation of Zen would seem to be sufficiently explained 
by the exposure of Taoists and Confucians to the main principles of Mahayana 
Buddhism” (p. 80), he provides the opportunity for broad and perceptive analyses of 
Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism and Taoism, analyses which are significant in 
themselves and also help to put Zen into a meaningful, developmental context, Thus 
Watts helps to break down, or at least make less rigid, the dichotomy suggested by 
Suzuki between understanding Zen from the inside and understanding (or attempting 
to understand) Zen from the outside. Such supplementation of Suzuki's a-historical 
outlook is all to the good even though Watts can claim no orignality for his historical 
approach to Zen. 

There are also shortcomings which must be mentioned. First, it is quite clear 
that Watts, in writing about Zen, identifies Zen and Ch’an without bothering to 
justify the identification and without bothering to consider the possibility that just 
as Ch’an was, in part, a response of the Chinese mind to Indian Buddhism, so Zen 
may well have undergone a significant change in the process of importation and 
incorporation, expressing, in part, the response of the Japanese mind to Ch’an as a 
Chinese form of Buddhism. It is true, of course, that many quite learned writers 
make no distinction between Ch’an and Zen; but at the same time it is altogether 
possible that unnecessary misunderstandings and confusions arise from the failure to 
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make the distinction. At any rate, it would seem wise in the long run when one is 
dealing with Chinese thought to speak of Ch’an rather than of Chinese Zen and 
thus be ready for the possibility that Ch’an and Zen, though related, are not identical. 
Secondly, Watts yields from time to time to unfortunate generalizations which, al- 
though probably intended for the sake of emphasis, can lead to misapprehension. 
It is sometimes argued that the general reader, as opposed to the careful student, 
wants, and perhaps needs, broad generalizations as guides to analysis; but, where 
these generalizations are so broad as to be positively misleading, they are not respon- 
sible guides but merely sources of error and misunderstanding. Thus, for instance, 
it is well to point out that spontaneity and naturalness are integral (though probably 
in different ways) to Zen and Taoism. But to say that in “both life and art the 
cultures of the Far East appreciate nothing more highly than spontaneity or natural- 
ness” (p. 134) presents, in the end, a false picture of the complex and varying 
culture-values of the Far Eastern civilizations, past and present, and leaves completely 
in the dark much that goes on in, say, Confucianism. Thirdly, Watts occasionally 
indulges in the kind of light-hearted analogy which may be appropriate in a public 
lecture but which seems inappropriate (because inherently unilluminating) where 
the task is that of serious analysis rather than pleasant entertainment. Thus, for in- 
stance, we are told that our “intellectual discomfort in trying to conceive knowing 
without a distinct ‘someone’ who knows and a distinct ‘something’ which is known, 
is like the discomfort of arriving at a formal dinner in pajamas. The error is con- 
ventional, not existential” (p. 55). The analogy here may be titillating to those 
who have been dozing, but it is completely without any epistemological significance. 
Fourthly, Watts has a tendency to adapt, by way of interpretation, various philosophical 
concepts to his own demand for a kind of common-sense reasonableness, with the 
intent, perhaps, to show that what seems to be strange is not really strange and what 
seems to be objectionable is not so objectionable after all. Thus, for instance, the 
concept of maya (which is not really a single concept, but several, depending upon 
the school or the philosopher) is now “properly” interpreted to mean simply “that 
things, facts, and events are delineated, not by nature, but by human description, and 
that the way in which we describe (or divide) them is relative to our varying points 
of view’— in short, the “boundaries of events are conventional rather than natural” 
(p. 40). Thus the concept of maya, far from being objectionable, is simply what 
everyone believes once he thinks about it. And, in like manner, the concept of 
dubkha is divorced from suffering and identified with frustration, an interpretation 
which, while not impossible, is certainly more agreeable to those who, though dis- 
turbed by the notion of universal suffering, yet take frustration for granted. Finally, 
Watts seems to write throughout not as if he were dealing with problems which 
could be approached from many points of view but as if he were dealing with topics 
which required only clear exposition and the elimination of confusions. This is not 
to say that Watts is dogmatic. It is only to say that he moves in the direction of 
over-simplification. This tendency toward over-simplification is apparent even in his 
Bibliography with respect to which Watts tells us that the section covering works 
on Zen in European languages includes, to the best of his knowledge, “every important 
book or scholarly article on Zen published until the present time, July, 1956” (p. 203). 
Not only is the list not complete, but not even all of the essays of Suzuki are 
included. For example, no mention is made of Suzuki's very important essay, “Ethics 
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and Zen Buddhism,” published in 1952 in Moral Principles of Action, edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. 

These criticisms are important, but they must not be pressed too hard. Watts has 
written a very readable work, but not a work for the professional scholar. On the 
other hand, there is every reason to suppose that the book would make an excellent 
text for a general (though not a technical) course in Zen and its philosophico- 
religious background. The student would have a book he could understand and! 
probably enjoy. The instructor would have a text which lends itself to significant 
supplementation, enhancement, criticism, and discussion. Such texts are rare, but 
this may be one-—HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, University of Hawait. 
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Books listed are not limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. Readers 
who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 





THE COMING WORLD CIVILIZATION. By William Ernest Hocking. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xiv + 210. $3.75. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORLD CULTURE. Report for the Year 1956. 
No editor listed. Bangalore: Indian Institute of World Culture, 1956. Pp. 80. 
Paper. 


ALTRUISM. By P. V. Kanal. Delhi: Dev Samaj Book Depot, 1956. Pp. vii + 752. 
Rs. 15 or sh 20 or $4.00. 


YOGA: SCIENCE DE L'HOMME INTEGRAL. Textes et études publiés sous la 
direction de Jacques Masui. Paris: Les Cahiers du Sud, 1953. Pp. xix + 366. 


APPROCHES DE LINDE. Textes et Etudes. Publiés sous la direction de Jacques 
Masui. Paris: Les Cahiers du Sud, 1956. Pp. 364. Paper. 


DE LA VIE INTERIEURE. By Jacques Masui, Paris: Editions Les Cahiers du Sud, 
1952. Pp. xxiv + 162. Paper. 


TOWARD A PERSPECTIVE REALISM. By Evander Bradley McGilvary. Edited 
by Albert G. Ramsperger. La Salle: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 
xi + 378. $4.50. 


JAINA PSYCHOLOGY. A Psychological Analysis of the Jaina Doctrine of Karma. 
By Mohan Lal Mehta. With a Foreword by M. V. Govindaswamy. Amritsar: So- 
hanlal Jaindharma Pracharak Samiti, 1955. Pp. xvi + 220. Rs. 8.00. 


IRRATIONALISM AND RATIONALISM IN RELIGION. By Robert Leet Patter- 
son. Durham: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. 155. $4.50. 


CEYLON YEAR BOOK. Issued by H. E. Peries, Director of Census and Statistics. 
Colombo: Government Publications Bureau, 1956. Pp. xiii + 210 + ix. Rs. 7/50. 


THE SECRET OF MEDITATION. By Hans-Ulrich Rieker. New York: The Phil- 
osophical Library, 1955. Pp. 176. $6.00. 


BERGSON. By lan W. Alexander. Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought. New York: Hillary House, Inc., 1958. Pp. 109. $2.00. 


THE CHIEF CURRENTS OF CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. By Dhirendra 
Mohan Datta. Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1950. Pp. xvi + 541. Rs. 10/8. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. An Introduction to Religious Experience and 
Behavior. By Walter Houston Clark. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. $5.95. 
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Current Periodicals 





Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to in- 
dicate the scope of a particular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals 
have been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the 
publication itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XIV (1), February, 1957: M. P. PANDIT, Sri Aurobindo 
and the Upanishads. 


XIV (2), April, 1957: Skt AUROBINDO, Towards Unification. M. P. PANDIT, The 
Teaching of Sri Aurobindo. K. C. VARADACHARI, Sri Aurobindo. INDRA SEN, The 
Concept of Man in Sri Aurobindo. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXVIII (1), January, 1957: L. DELGADO, The 
Gentle Interpretation of Economic Forces. DERRICK SINGTON, Humanity and the 
Criminal. H. I. S. KANWAR, Indian Culture in Indonesia. REGINALD REYNOLDS, 
Some Pacifist Pioneering in America. SUDHIR KUMAR NANDI, Avanindranath 
Tagore’s Concept of Art. 


XXVIII (2), February, 1957: A. C. EwinG, The Philosophy of McTaggart-—With 
Special Reference to the Doctrine of Reincarnation. V. RAGHAVAN, The “Dham- 
mapada.” ANON., Behind the Iron Curtain. R. M. Fox, The Chinese Way. ANON., 
Shakespeare's Works Among the Yugoslavs. 


XXVIII (3), March, 1957: PETER MALEKIN, Tragedy and Comedy—A Western 
View. V. V. BHATT, Civilization on Trial. SIDNEY SPENCER, Protestant Mysticism. 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY, The Key Terms of Sanskrit Literary Criticism Reconsidered. 
PETER DE MoRNY, Delusions of the West. 


XXVIII (4), April, 1957: D. G., “The Poetic Function of Religion.” RALPH 
RICHARD KEITHAN, The New Order in India. L. DELGADO, In Praise of Substan- 
tial Inequalities of Income. V. V. BHATT, The Human Factor in the Crisis of Our 
Times. ANON., Modern German Literature—A Bird’s-Eye View. R. J., The Class- 
less Society. G. M., The Restoration Comedy. 


XXVIII (5), May, 1957: H. P. BLAVATsKy, Buddha and Shankara. R. J., India 
and the Arabs. D. GURUMURTI, Intuition in Indian Philosophy. S. K. D., A Prob- 
lem of Democracy. 


XXVIII (6), June, 1957: ANON., The International Character of Law. R. J., 
Buddhism in Germany. 


BIGAKU [AESTHETICS] (Tokyo), VIII (1), June, 1957: Motoo KosBATAKE, On 
the Chorus, Soliloquy and Crowd-Speeches in the Drama. HATSUHIKO GAH, Visual 
Elements in Mass Media. TORU YAMAMOTO, Film Technique and Expression—On 
the Wide-Screen Processes. IWAO TAKAHASHI, Baroque Art and Spanish Mysticism 
—An Aspect of the Baroque Naturalism. Soj1 KOBAYASHI, Johannes Pfeiffer’s 
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Poetics. Also included in this issue is a Register of Lectures on Aesthetics and Re- 
lated Subjects in Colleges and Universities—1957. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (1), 1957: ALPH. VAN KOL, Moraalproblemen: Af- 
goderij, waarzeggerij, toverij (Idolatory, sooth-saying, sorcery). L. VANDER KER- 
KEN, Een filosofie van het sociaal probleem. J. H. Nora, Wijsgerige Kroniek: 
Tweede internationaal fenomenologisch colloquium. 


(2), 1957: P. OVERHAGE, Beobachtete Evolution? 
BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XI (1), 1957. 

XI (2), 1957. 
BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai), XXI (1), January, 1957. 


XXI (2), March, 1957: L. IsHtHARA, H. MorimMoro, Determination of the Dimen- 
sion of Generalization in Meaning. T. HAYASAKA, Character Structure and Social 
Structure—Some Psychological Problems in Riesman’s Typology. T. TAKEUCHI, 
The Effect of Electric Shock on the Visual Discrimination Learning: I. Electric 
Shock for Right and Wrong Responses in the Same Subjects at After-Choice. K. 
KOYANAGI, Studies in Incidental Learning: III. Clustering Responses and Associa- 
tive Responses. T. ONIZAWA, Concerning Transference of After-Images. T. KI- 
HARA, Feelings and Emotions in Relations to the Ego. 


XXI (3), May, 1957. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), VI (4), January, 1956: JEAN FILLIOZAT, Scientific 
Thought in Ancient Asia. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, Psychology of Sanatana 
Dharma. MARIO BUSSAGLI, Universal Value of Indian Aesthetics. Y. KRISHAN, 
Buddhism and Ethics. MASSIMO SCALIGERO, Sketch of a Psychology founded on 
Yoga. R. A. JAIRAZBHOY, The Taj and Its Critics. 


VII (1), April, 1956: J. E. VAN LOHUIZEN-DE LEEUW, The Meeting between 
East and West. GIULIANO BERTUCCIOLI, The Latin alphabet in China. R. K. 
Das ‘GuPTA, Mazzini and Indian Nationalism. VIRGILIO ORSINI, Contemporary 
Italian Poetry: the new Poets. 


VII (2), July, 1956: JuLrus Evo, Oriental and Mediterranean ancient erotic 
symbolism. 


VII (3), October, 1956: GrusEPPE DE LORENZO, India in the Letters of Pietro 
della Valle. MARIO BUSSAGLI, Indian Events in Trogus Pompeius. Search for a 
lost source. 


VII (4), January, 1957: GrusepPE Tucci, Buddha Jayanti. GrusEPPE De Lo- 
RENZO, The Nirvana of the Buddha. E. FRAUWALLNER, The historical data we 
possess on the Person and the Doctrine of the Buddha. EDWARD CONZE, On 
“perverted views.” JULIUS EvOLA, Spiritual Virility in Buddhism. MARCELLE 
LALOU, Hold or retain? RAOUL MANSELLI, The legend of Barlaam and Joasaph 
in Byzantium and in the Romance Europe. Er. LAMOTTE, Khuddakanikaya and 
Ksudrakapitaka. G. COEDES, The Traibhiimikatha. Buddhist Cosmology and Treatise 
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Re- on Ethics. ANDRE BAREAU, The notion of time in early Buddhism. MASSIMO 
SCALIGERO, What the Eightfold Path may still mean to mankind. 

Af- VIII (1), April, 1957: ERNsT BENZ, The present meeting between Christianity 

CER- and the Oriental Religions. RANIERO GNOLI, Sivadrsti by Somananda. Transla- 

liek: tion and Commentary, Chapter I. R. PANIKKER, Does Indian Philosophy need re- 


orientation? PETER H. LEE, Introduction to the Saenaennore: old Korean Poetry. 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO, Tao and Grail. The Search of Earthly Immortality. CHANG 
JEN-HSIA, Ancient Chinese Art: living history in stone. RANIERO GNOLI, Further 
observations on the “Abhinavabhirati.” 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XIII (121-122), June-July, 1956: FrirHjJor SCHUON, 
Vicissitudes des tempéraments spirituels. WERNER TOMASI, L'Inde et les sciences 
il y a deux mille ans. 


ware XIII (123), August, 1956: MAx DouGuET, Sur certains aspects de la peinture 
social moderne. 

JCHI, 

ectric XIII (124), September, 1956: JEAN-LouIS GRISON, René Guénon et la critique. 
e. K. 


. XIII (125-126-127), October-November-December, 1956: Special Issue: Présence 
soccer de la France en Asie. 


. KI- 
XIII (128), January, 1957. 


XIII (129-130), February-March, 1957: GEORGES REYMOND, Ethnographie et 
tradition. J. G. MASSEE, Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, Chef des Intouchables. 





ntific SHUNGO SEKIGUCHI, Notes sur la peinture japonaise. 

latana 

SHAN, XIV (131), April, 1957: SwAMI VIJNANANANDA, Souvenirs sur Ramakrishna. 

ed on XIV (132-133), May-June, 1957: SwAM1 NITYABODHANANDA, Sens et valeur du 
“mantra.” BALDOON DHINGRA, Kalidasa, poéte vivant. 

- HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES (Cambridge, Mass.), XX (1-2), 

srtonc June, 1957: DONALD H. SHIVELY, Buddhahood for the Nonsentient: A Theme in 

ied Né Plays. CHENG TE-K'UN, Ying-Yang Wu-Hsing and Han Art. H. F. ScHUR- 
MANN, On Social Themes in Sung Tales. 

= THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), V (3), January, 1957: SUNIL CHAN- 
DRA SARKAR, The Educational Philosophy of Tagore (concluded). D. C. SIRCAR, 

Pietro New Inscriptions of Asoka. ANIMA SEN GupPTA, The Central Core of Buddhist 

for a Philosophy. P. NAGARAJA RAO, Buddha and Buddhism. WALTER LEIFER, Bud- 
dhism in Germany. 

E Lo- V (4), April, 1957: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Nationalism in India. HELMUTH 

‘ta we VON GLASENAPP, Buddhism and other Philosophies. G. L. MEHTA, Vivekananda 

E, On His influence in the awakening of Modern India. SVETOZAR RADOJVIC, India in 

(CELLE ancient Yugoslav Literature and Art. NIHAR-RANJAN RAY, Buddhist Art in India 

oasaph after 250 AD. 

sore IYYUN (Jerusalem), VIII (1), January, 1957: JACOB FLEISCHMANN, Between 


Romantism and Philosophy. 
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VIII (2), April, 1957: S. Pugs, Notes on Averroes’ Political Philosophy. N. I. 
Jacoss, Maimon on the Imagination. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XV (3), 
March, 1957: JOHN B. VICKERY, The Golden Bough and Modern Poetry. 


XV (4), June, 1957: HERBERT M. SCHUELLER, Schelling’s Theory of the Meta- 
physics of Music. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (New Haven), LXXVII 
(1), January-March, 1957: J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, Studies in Samkhya (II). 


LXXVII (2), April-June, 1957: J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, Studies in Samkhya 
(Ill). 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XVI (2), February, 1957. 


XVI (3), May, 1957: KARL A. WITTFOGEL, Chinese Society: An Historical Sur- 
vey. ARTHUR F. WRIGHT, The Economic Role of Buddhism in China. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XVIII (1), January, 
1957: PAUL H. KocuHeEr, Bacon on the Science of Jurisprudence. KINGSLEY B. 
PRICE, Cassirer and the Enlightenment. 


XVIII (2), April, 1957. 


XVIII (3), June, 1957: F. GUNTHER EyYCK, English and French Influences on 
German Liberalism Before 1848. ALVAR ELLEGARD, Darwinian Theory and 19th- 
Century Philosophies of Science. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LIV (1), January 3, 1957. 
LIV (2), January 17, 1957. 
LIV (3), January 31, 1957. 
LIV (4), February 14, 1957. 
LIV (5), February 28, 1957. 


LIV (6), March 14, 1957: American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division: 
Abstracts of Non-symposium Papers presented at the 53rd Annual Meeting. 


LIV (7), March 28, 1957: CyNTHIA A, SCHUSTER, C. I. Lewis and Emotive The- 
ories of Value, or, Should Empirical Ethics Declare Bankruptcy? 


LIV (8), April 11, 1957: J. GLENN GRAY, Heidegger's Course: From Human 
Existence to Nature. 


LIV (9), April 25, 1957: BERTRAND RUSSELL, Logic and Ontology. LUDWIG 
WITTGENSTEIN, Notes on Logic, September, 1913. With Introduction by H. T. 
COSTELLO. HARRY T. COSTELLO, Logic in 1914 and Now. HIRAM J. MCLENDON, 
Russell’s Portraits and Self-Portraits from Memory. 


LIV (10), May 9, 1957. 
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NL | LIV (11), May 23, 1957: Double Number. ROBERT CHAMPIGNY, Translations 
from the Writings of Contemporary French Philosophers. 
(3), LIV (12), June 6, 1957. 
a LIV (13), June 20, 1957. 
LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), V (17), Enero-Marzo, 1957: F. H. HEINEMANN, Theo- 
<VII logia Diaboli. JUAN CoMaAs, La evolucién humana. ANGEL PALERM, Oriente y 
) Occidente. 
khya V (18), Abril-Junio, 1957: FRANCISCO VERA, Panorama de la historia de la ciencia. 
THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXV (1), January, 1957: Speech by the Presi- 
1957. dent of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, made at the Public Meeting held in Connec- 
. tion with Buddha Jayanti Celebrations, New Delhi, November 24, 1956. 
ur- 
LXV (2), February, 1957: BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, The Middle Way. AN- 
TON KROPATSCH (Translated from German by A. A. G. BENNETT), Eternalists. 
uary, PHILIP KARL EIDMANN, Antero do Quental, A Buddhist Poet in Portuguese Lit- 
ry B. erature. 
LXV (3), March, 1957: EGERTON C. BAPTIST, Karma, The Buddhist Law of Moral 
Causation. A. A. G. BENNETT, Translations of Sanskrit Buddhist Literature in 
3 00 Chinese Previous to the 5th Century C. E. P. M. RAO, Buddhism and Mysticism. 
19th- ERNEST SHINKAKU HUNT, Why Borrow? 


LXV (4), April, 1957: ANON., Happiness. SUNITI KUMAR PATHAK, Significance 
7. of the Dhaniya Sutta. EGERTON C. BAPTIST, The Buddhist Doctrine of Rebirth. 
VEN THICH MINH CHAU, Understanding and Practicing the Dharma. 


LXV (5), May, 1957: ITI1vUTTAKA, The Tathagata. B. L. BROUGHTON, Nirvana. 

ANTON KROPATSCH, Buddha and the Social Question. NIHAR RANJAN Roy, 

Contribution of Buddhism to Art. A. A. G. BENNETT, Radiation and the Buddhist 

Consciousness. P. V. BAPAT, Buddhist Literature. HELMUTH VON GLASSENAPP, 

The Influence of Buddhist Philosophy in East and West. LAMA A. GOVINDA, The 

foe Mystery of Time. 

ision: 

LXV (6), June, 1956: P. M. RAo, Causation, Karma, and Rebirth. ANON., The 
Bhikkhu. KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA, The Urge of Compassion in the Buddha. 

: The- 

ANON., The Two Paths. 


lumen THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXI (4), February, 1957: T. L., Meditation in 
Shri Shankara and in Zen Buddhism. H. VON GLASSENAPP, Vedanta and Bud- 
dhism. CHARLES LuK, Zen Documents. EDWARD CONZE, The Diamond Sutra 


JDWIG Explained—II. 

H. T. 

NDON, XXXII (1), May, 1957: CHRisTMAS HUMPHREYS, Why Are We Afraid? EDWARD 
CONZE, The Diamond Sutra Explained—III. W. RAHULA, Buddha-Jayanti Address. 
JEANNE PALMER, The Buddha's Enlightenment and Modern Psychology. Prya- 
DASSI THERA, The Doctrine of An-Atta—Soullessness. 
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MIND (Edinburgh), LXVI (262), April, 1957: KRISHNA DayA, Law of Contra- 
diction and Empirical Reality. 


HSIN YA HSUEH TAO [THE NEW ASIA JOURNAL] (Hong Kong), I (1), 
August, 1955: CH’lEN Mu, The Conception of Spirits and Deities in the History 
of Chinese Thought. T’ANG CHUN-I, The Six Different Interpretations of ‘Li’ in the 
History of Chinese Philosophy. Liu P£-MIN, An Outline of the Metaphysics of the 
I Ching (Classic of Change). CH’IEN Mu, Annotations on the Use of the’Term 
“Li in Wang Pi’s and Kuo Hsiang’s Commentaries on the I Ching (Classic of 
Change), Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu. 


‘THE OTANI GAKUHO [The Journal of Buddhology and Cultural Science] (Kyo- 
to), XXXVI (4), March, 1957: KAZUO SERA, Two Kinds of Negation: Prajiia 
Negation and Karuna Negation. TosHIO ANDO, Zen in Early Tendai. HIROSHI 
MAEDA, The Educative Process. YUSEN KASHIWABARA, Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism in Medieval Japan. KYOSHIN NAGATA, “One Mind” as Interpreted by 
Donran. 


XXXVII (1), June, 1957: KOJIN ABB, Berdjaev on Ethics. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXVIII (1), Winter, 1957: HARRY RUJa, 
Of What Use is Metaphysics? 


XXXVIII (2), Spring, 1957: W. H. WERKMEISTER, History and Human Destiny. 
DONALD CLARK HopcGes, The Golden Rule and Its Deformations. SEIZO OHE, 
“Toward a More Concrete Ethics. 


XXXVIII (3), Fritz-JOACHIM VON RINTELEN, Existentialism of Martin Heideg- 
ger. PETER A. BERTOCCI, Croce’s Aesthetics in Context. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAU- 
DHURY, Indian Personalism. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXIX (3), October, 1956: 
P. S. SAsTRI, Necessity and Judgment. Ski CHANDRA, The Nature of Laws in 
Physical and Social Sciences. G. R. MALKANI, Immortality. CHANDRODAYA BHAT- 
“TACHARYA, The Eternity of the Self. NiROD BARAN CHAKRABORTY, Place of 
Reasoning in Advaita Philosophy. H. L. DEBNATH, “Conscience” in Freudian 
Psycho-analysis. 


XXIX (4), January, 1957: S. C. CHATTERJEE, The Notion of Objectivity. G. N. 
MATHRANI, A Positivist Characterisation of Values. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, 
The Meaning and Verification of Truth. K. VENKATARAMANAN, The Sense of ‘T’. 
A. G. JAVADEKAR, Axiology of Knowledge. RICHARD V. Dg SMET, Towards Re- 
“Orienting Indian Philosophy—Hints from a Thomist. NARSINGH NARAIN, Does 
Indian Philosophy Need Re-Orientation? D. Y. DESHPANDE, The Alleged Un- 
reality of Time. K. RAMAKRISHNA RAO, A Note on Jung’s Conception of Psyche. 


XXX (1), April, 1957: C. T. K. CHARI, On the Hypotheses about “Psychic 
Spaces.” G. R. MALKANI, The Temporal and the Eternal. P. S. SAstri, Nature 
of Implication. S. K. NANDI, Moore's Refutation of Sidgwick’s Pleasure Theory: 
A Critical Examination. PUNYA SLOKA RAY, On Understanding. D. Misra, Mod- 
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ern Biology and the Theory of Organicism in Psychology. HARRY A. WOLFSON, 
The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXVI (1), January, 1957. 


LXVI (2), April, 1957. 


PHILOSOPHY TODAY (Collegeville, Ind.), 1 (4%), March, 1957: ALFONS WIN- 


KELMANN, Formal Logic in Soviet Philosophy. ALEJANDRE ROLDAN, The Ab- 
surd, the Paradoxical and Human Understanding. H. H. Price, The Present Rela- 
tions Between Eastern and Western Philosophy. OTTOKAR BLAHA, The Logical 
Structure of Reality. Fr. TAYMANS, Buddhism and Existentialism. T. H. BAR- 
TOLOMEI, Thought and Language. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [AWAKENED INDIA] (Calcutta), LXII (1), Janu- 


ary, 1957: ASHER BLOCK, Jewish Mysticism and Vedanta. Sri S. N. RAO, The 
Understanding of the Human Mind. SUDHANGSHU BHUSAN PAL CHOUDHURY, 
Character and Spiritual Values. 


LXII (2), February, 1957: SWAMI ASESHANANDA, Hindu View of Immortality. 
S. SUBASH CHANDRA, Spinoza’s Rational Pantheism (A Brief Study). P. SAMA 
RAO, Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri. 


LXII (3), March, 1957: PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Grades of Knowledge. 
SWAMI VIMALANANDA, Religion in a Changing World. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, 
Philosophy of Sarnkhya in Upanisads. 


LXII (4), April, 1957: JAIWANT RAM, Science and Religion. J. N. Dgy, Jesus 
Christ. ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, Freedom’s Religious Foundations. PREM NATH, 
The Philosophy of Yoga. J. M. GANGULI, What Drives Me to Vedanta. 


LXII (5), May, 1957: P. NAGARAJA RAO, Essential Hinduism. SWAMI MADHA- 
VANANDA, Vedanta in Daily Life. S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, Sathkara’s W eltanschauung 
(In the Contemporary Philosophical Thought). SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Work 
and Worship. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Religion and Culture. SWAMI NIK- 
HILANANDA, Spiritual Life in a Metropolis. C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Funda- 
mentals of Hindu Faith, SWAMI PAVITRANANDA, The Need for a Positive Out- 
look. D. S. SARMA, The Ultimate Reality in the Bhagavad Gita. P. S. SASTRI, 
Knowledge and Mystic Experience. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE, Vijiianavada of Bud- 
dhism (An Introduction). 


LXII (6), June, 1957: P. S. SAsTRI, The Mystic in Rgveda. SUBHASH CHANDRA, 
Foundations of Bradley's Philosophy. G. K. KRIPALANI, Caste and Its Challenge 
(An Analysis). RAMESHCHANDRA SUDERJI BETAI, Philosophical Sections in Ma- 
nusmrti (A New Interpretation). SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhasya. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), VII (7), 


July, 1956: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, The Life of Buddha as Depicted by Asva- 
ghosa—(1). 


VII (8), August, 1956: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, The Life of Buddha as Depicted 
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by ASvaghoga—(II). JITENDRANATH MOHANTY, Recent Trends in German 
Philosophy. 


VII (9), September, 1956: P. B. MUKHARJI, The Metaphysics of Sound. 


VII (10), October, 1956: SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Role of Religion 
in the Modern World. NiRMAL KUMAR Bose, Personality and Culture Change. 


VII (11), November, 1956: SwAMI NIKHILANANDA, The Spirit of the Upanisads. 
SATKARI MOOKERJEE, The Influence of Buddhism on Indian Life and Thought. 
Marcus BACH, The Current Need for Inter-Religious Understanding. 


VII (12), December, 1956: SHASHI BHUSAN Das GupPTA, The Conception of 
Purusottama in Indian Philosophy and Religion. Kurt F. LEMECKER, The Social 
Implications of Buddhism. 


VIII (1), January, 1957: NiRMAL KUMAR Bosg, The Effect of Urbanization (on 
traditional arts). BENOY GHOSE, Traditional Arts and Crafts. NIHARRANJAN 
Ray, The Present and Future of Traditional Arts. NIRMAL KUMAR BOsE, The 
Position of Traditional Arts. 


VIII (2), February, 1957: ASUTOSH BHATTACHARYA, Traditional Literature As- 
sociated with Religious Ceremonies. ARABINDA PODDAR, Traditional Drama. 
SRIKUMAR BANERJEE, The Changing Role of Traditional Literature. 


VIII (3), March, 1957: RUKMINI DeEv1, The Spiritual Significance of Art. JACQUES 
DE MARQUETTE, The Contribution of Mysticism to Religious Synthesis. 


VIII (4), April, 1957: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, The Interrelation Between Brah- 
manism and Buddhism—(1). V. GORDON CHILDE, Prehistory and Culture. 


VIII (5), May, 1957: AKsHOY KUMAR GHOSAL, The United Nations: Its Aims 
and Achievements. RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, The Interrelation Between Brah- 
manism and Buddhism—(II). 


VIII (6), June, 1957: SHAsHI BHUSAN Das GupPTA, The Indian Attitude To- 
wards Nature. CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO, Swami Vivekananda on India’s 
Problems. R. N. BosE, Gandhian Technique and Tradition. E. G. PARRINDER, 
The Spiritual Life of Africans. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), X (3), March, 1957: ISRAEL 
SCHEFFLER, Prospects of a Modest Empiricism, I. PAUL WEISS, Ten Theses Re- 
lating to Existence. W. I. MATSON, Isocrates the Pragmatist. GEORGE LINDBECK, 
Philosophy and Existenz in Early Christianity. NATHANIEL LAWRENCE, Kant and 
Modern Philosophy. WILLIAM FRANKENA, Ethical Naturalism Renovated. 


X (4), June, 1957: GrorGE P. KLUBERTANZ, The Problem of the Analogy of 
Being. JOHN RANDALL, Substance as Process. ISRAEL SCHEFFLER, Prospects of a 
Modest Empiricism, II. GEORGE SANTAYANA, System in Lectures. HERBERT 
FINGARETTE, Eros and Utopia. DouGLAs P. DRYER, Metaphysics and Christian 
Faith. GORDON D. KAUFMAN, History and Mysticism. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne). I, 1957. 
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Il, 1957: LBON CHEsTOV, Sola fide. 


THE RYOKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHDO [Journal of Ryukoku University} (Kyoto), 
354, May, 1957: ARIYOSHI SANADA, The Excerpt versions of Karunapundarika 
in Chinese. JOSHIN IKEMOTO, The Cause of Salvation for all Sentient Beings in 
the later versions of Sukhavativyiha. MiCHIO SATO, Logos and Form in Plato. 


THE SARAWAK MUSEUM JOURNAL (Sarawak), VII (9, New Series; 24, Old 
Series), June, 1957. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), V (1), January, 1957: SARDUL SINGH CAVEE- 
SHAR, The Sikh Gurus on Fate and Free Will, Part 11]—The Conflict Resolved. 


V (2), February, 1957: DUNCAN GREENLEES, Unity in Diversity. NIRMAL 
KuMAR BosE, Personality and Culture Change. 


V (3), March, 1957: DUNCAN GREENLEES, The Signs of Bhakti. ANON., Karl 
Marx. 


V (4), April, 1957: NicoL MACNICOL, Swami Vivekananda. 
V (5), May, 1957: HARNAM DaAss, Desirelessness in Desirousness. 
V (6), June, 1957. 


TAMIL CULTURE {Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture] (Madras), VI (1),. 
January, 1957: XAvIER S. THANI NAYAGAM, A Seminal Period of Indian Thought. 


VI (2), April, 1957: K. K. PILLAy, Historical Ideas in Early Tami! Literature. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XIX (1), March, 1957: R. 
JOLIVET, Le probléme de l’absolu dans la philosophie de M. Merleau-Ponty. 


XIX (2), June, 1957: G. VAN RET, Geschiedenis van de wijsbegeerte en waar- 
heid. R. C. KwANntT, De geslotenheid van Merleau-Ponty’s wijsbegeerte. V. 
RUFNER, Sein, Personsein und das Absolute. Ein systematischer Versuch zur 
Deutung der endlichen Person und ihrer Transzendenz. A. CARNOy, L'idée 
d’existence en Indo-européen. 


THE TOHO GAKUHO [Journal of Oriental Studies} (Kyoto), No. 27, March, 
1957: SEICHI MizUNO, AvalokiteSvara and Samantabhadra. HIDEMI ONOGAWA, 
Tan ssii-t’ung on Reformation. 


TSING HUA HSUEH PAO [TSING HUA JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES} 
(Taipei), 1 (1), June, 1956: Y. P. MeI, Some Observations on the Problem of 
Knowledge among the Ancient Chinese Logicians. 


I (2), CHEN TaA-TsI, Kaotze’s View of Righteousness being External and the 
Spirit of Natural Sciences. SHIH-HSIANG CHEN, On the Historical and Religious 
Significance of the Tun-huang MS. of Lao-tzu, Book 1, with Commentaries by 
“Hsiang Erh.” 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLIII (9), January, 1957: SWAMI MADHA- 
VANANDA, Vedanta in Everyday Life. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, Monotheism.. 
SwAMI AGAMANANDA, The Message of Swami Vivekananda. 
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XLII (10), February, 1957: HERAMBA CHATTERJEE, An Introduction to Vijnana- 
vada of the Buddhists. 


XLIII (11), March, 1957: C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, The Gita Synthesis. ‘SATya- 
vRATA’, Sri Ramakrishna as Revealed by Swami Vivekananda. T. S. RAGHAVAN, 
The Concept OM, SAILA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, India’s Role in World Peace— 
In Context of Harmony of Religions Preached by Sri Ramakrishna. 


XLIII (12), April, 1957: K. M. CARIAPPA, Message of Sri Ramakrishna. SWAMI 
BUDDHANANDA, Buddha the Enlightened. NIROD BARAN CHAKRAVARTY, Philos- 
ophy and Modern Society. 


| 
p 








XLIV (1), May, 1957: EprroriAL, The Role of Vedanta in Shaping our Nation. T 
SWAMI TEJASANANDA, Spirit of Indian Culture. M. SIVAKAMAYYA, Buddhism and mala 
Modern Thought. SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA, The Yoga of Effortlessness— The 
Importance of Spiritual Practice. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Indian Influence Abroad Logi 
—Oriental Studies. M. HAFiz SYED, Spiritual Ideals of Islam. S$. G 
XLIV (2), June, 1957: EprrorIAL, Spiritual Discipline and Sri Sankara. SWAMI we 
MADHAVANANDA, Work, Discipleship and Prayer. ANTHONY ELEN JIMITTAN, A 
Man and Superman. CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO, Vedanta and Civic Life. S. S. Rh 
RAGHAVACHAR, Sankara on Buddhistic Metaphysics. pati ) 
‘ZINBUN GAKUHO {Journal of Humanistic Studies} (Kyoto), VII, March, B. 
1957: K. SAKAMOTO, The social and economic thought of the Saint-Simonian MI 
School. H. KATO, Problems of National Character in modern cultural anthropology. (Del 
A 
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CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE = | #8 

I. S! 

The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict ri. 

By JOAN V. BONDURANT 2. 

di 

Here is an exciting study of Gandhi’s technique of nonviolence, which he a 

called satyagraha, and described as a “movement intended to replace methods b S 

of violence, based entirely upon truth.” The distinguishing characteristics of ial 

the Gandhian technique, the relevance of continuing experiments in its refine- I. § 

ment, and the far-reaching implications of satyagraha are explored here in 3 

terms familiar to the West. This is a book for those who are concerned with 2. 

the fundamental problems of human conflict. It is a book for those who Arthi 

would understand more of the dynamics of Gandhian leadership in India. 3 

But beyond this, Conquest of Violence is intended to stimulate further experi- 4 

ments with techniques for the constructive conduct of conflict. 5. 

269 Pages ($5.00) IL | 

Order from your bookstore, or 1. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey : 

. 4. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments: 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





[Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule 
some items will be published in this Department without regard to the time 
discrepancy involved.—Editor. | 


The Thirty-first Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held at Anna- 
malainagar under the auspices of the Annamalai University, December 19-22, 1956. 
The following presided over the various Sections: Prof. C. T. K. Chari (Madras): 
Logic and Metaphysics; Prof. A. K. Sircar (Ceylon): History of Philosophy; Prof. 
§. G. Hulyalkar (Poona): Ethics and Social Philosophy; Dr. B. Kuppuswami (My- 
sore): Psychology. 

In addition to the Sections two major symposia were held: 

A. “Does Indian Philosophy Need Re-Orientation?” Participants were Prof. G. 
R. Malkani (Amalner), Dr. J. N. Chubb (Bombay), Dr. K. C. Vardachari (Tiru- 
pati). 

B. “The Philosophical Basis of Social Revolution.” Participants were Prof. D. 
M. Datta (Santiniketan), Shri Minoo R. Masani (Bombay), Acharya J. B. Kripalani 
(Delhi). 


At the 1956 Session of the Pakistan Philosophical Conference, General President 
M. Aslam delivered a Presidential address on “Foundations of Peace.” The remainder 
of the program was as follows: 


I. SECTIONAL ADDRESSES: 

1. Section for Logic and Metaphysics: “A Glimpse of the Philosophy of the 
Future,” by Dr. Govinda Chandra Dev. 

2. Section for Moral and Social Philosophy: “Moral Knowledge,” by Prof. Abdul 
Qadir. 

3. Section for Psychology and Education: “Psychology and Education Tomorrow,” 
by S. Z. Chaudhuri. ' 


Il. SYMPOSIA: 

1. Logical Positivism, by Prof. Abdul Qadir. 

2. A Non-Positivistic Western Philosopher Looks at Logical Positivism, by Paul 
Arthur Schilpp. 

3. Nature and Purpose, by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 

4. Nature and Purpose, by D. M. Azraf. 

5. Nature and Purpose, by Dr. M. Hamiduddin. 


Ill. METAPHYSICAL SECTION: 

. Determinism and Quantum Mechanics, by Prof. M. E. Omelyanovsky. 

. The Intellectual Decadence of Modern Science, by S. M. Tagqi. 

Historical Knowledge and Previsioa in Practical Evaluation, by Luigi Bagolini.. 
Philosophic Outlook of Islam, by Mazher-ud-Din Siddiqi. 

. Religious Thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, by B. A. Dar. 
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6. Al-Farabi’s Synopsis of the Works of Aristotle, by Dr. Muhammad Saghir Ha- 
an al-Ma’sumi. 

7. Philosophy, Science, and Causality, by Prof. Fazlur Rahman. 

8. The Problem of Induction, by Mrs. Hamida Khanum. 

9. Science, Philosophy, and Religion, by Prof. Bahadur Ali. 

10. A Study of Philosophical History in Uzbekistan, by I. M. Muminov. 
IV. PsYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION: 

1. A Plea for Scientific Psychology, by M. K. Fazli. 

2. An Examination of Hume’s Account of Passions and of Sympathy in its Bear- 
ing upon His Theory of the Self, by Mrs. Akhtar Imam. 

3. Experimental Studies of Behaviour-Abnormalities—A Critical Review, by S. 
M. Hafeez Zaidi. 

4. The Difficulties of Children’s Manners, by Alauddin Akhtar. 

5. Neighbourhood, by Nisar Nazish. 
V. MORAL AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES: 

1. The Changing Customs of the Riverain Sudan, by Dr. Abdulla El Tayib. 

2. The Doctrine of the Freedom of Human Will in Islam, by Mr. Abdus Subhan. 


3. Materialistic Understanding of the Processes of Social Development, by Prof. 
K. M. Frolov. 


Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker, Associate Professor of Philosophy at Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, who has long taught courses in Oriental, partic- 
ularly Indian, Philosophy, was sent on a U. S. Specialist grant to Germany during 
April, May, and June, 1955, to lecture mainly to university audiences in German on 
the topic of “The Spiritual Relations between Europe, America, and India” (“Die 
geistigen Beziehungen zwischen Europa, Amerika und Indien”) at various Amerika- 
hausern from Kiel to Heidelberg and Freiburg i. Br. He also lectured at Volkshoch- 
schulen and the British Information Service called Die Briicke. 

His lecture tour was not yet completed when Dr. Leidecker accepted a call from 
the U. S. Information Agency to go to Southeast Asia on a two-year tour of duty. 
Having been granted another leave of absence from the College he assumed the duties 
of a newly established office of Cultural Affairs Consultant to the U. S. Information 
Service and the U. S. Embassy at Bangkok, Thailand. While in Bangkok, Dr. Lei- 
decker came in contact with practically all phases of Buddhism and Buddhists in 
Southeast Asia. He published extensively on Buddhism in the vernaculars and the 
English press, lectured widely, organized exhibits, and acted as advisor. Mahachula- 
longkorn Rajavidyalaya, Buddhist University of Thailand under Royal Patronage, 
made him a visiting Professor of Philosophy and Foreign Advisor, in which capacity 
he worked out with the authorities an up-to-date curriculum and administration for 
this school of higher education for Buddhist monks. He also helped found the Pro- 
gressive Bhikkhu College, whose main purpose is to teach all subjects in English 
instead of in Pali or Thai. It was at this institution that Mrs. Leidecker became the 
firsts Western woman to be permitted to teach the monks. 

Dr. Leidecker is currently working on a Buddhist dictionary and organizing his 
material and thousands of colored slides for lectures on Buddhism in Southeast Asia, 
its practices, problems and significance in the world today. 
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The International Bibliography of Philosophy abstracts and lists all books appear- 
ing in philosophy on a world-wide basis. It is published quarterly for the International 
Institute of Philosophy by J. Vrin & Co., Paris, France. Each national center submits 
abstracts for publication in the Bibliography which are listed under ten fields. The 
Bibliography is specially designed to keep members of the profession and librarians 
abreast of new works in philosophy. Yearly subscription rates are now $4.00 (reg- 
ular) or $3.50 (for members of the American Philosophical Association and other 
associations affiliated with the LI.P.). United States orders should be sent to Prof. 
Paul W. Kurtz, Director, U.S. Editorial Center, Trinity College, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut. 


Professor Arabinda Basu teaches the following two courses at Durham (England) 
University: (1) History: Outlines of Indian History; (2) Culture: An introduction 
to Indian Philosophy, Religion, Literature, and Art. 





LIEBENTHAL FESTSCHRIFT 


This special number of the Sino-Indian Studies, issued in honor of Dr. 
Walter Liebenthal, Visiting Professor of Sinology at Visvabharati, is now 
ready and available. Royal Octavo. Pp. 300 (approx.) + Plates. Price 
(including packing and postage): Inland: Rs. 20.00; Foreign: 35 sh. or 
7.50 dollars. Please apply to Manager, Sino-Indian Studies, Santiniketan, 
West Bengal, India. 


TasLe oF CONTENTS 


Kwei-chi’s Note on Alambana Arvaswamisastri N. 
Rigveda Rup-Sogdian Prrwp Bamey H. W. 
Atta-dipa in Pali Literature BapatT P, V. 
Causalité dans le Hinayina Bareau André 


Notes to Abhisamayi-lankira Conze Edward 
Our Debt to China and Japan Datta Dhirendra-Mohan 
Ananda and Vakula in Chinese Carvings Ecxe Gustav 
Buddhism and Comparative Religion GLasEeNAPP Helmuth von 
Suspension Bridges in China GoopricH L. Carrington 
The “Wheel” Horscw Paul 
“Render unto Caesar” Hurvitz Leon 
Afgokan Edicts Kasucat Shinya 
Philosophical Treatise ascribed to Dignaga Krracawa Hidenori 
Story of the White Snake KuratsHt Takeshiro 


Connotations of the word Aéraya Nacao Gadjin M. 
Confucian Ethics and Buddhist Sutras Nakamura Hajime 
Elephant in Southeast Asian Languages Ranper Johannes 


Tibetan Loan-Words in Mongolian Roericu G. N. 
Vinayasamukasa Sastri Vidhusekhara 
Asoka’s Ideal of Dharma SEN Prabodh-chandra 
A Chinese Prayer in Tibetan Script Smon Walter 
Le Linga des danses masquées lamaiquees Stern R. A. 
The Fifth Dalai Lama Tuccr Giuseppe 
A Legend about the Caves Warey Arthur 


Characteristics of the Great Person Wayman Alex 
A Note on Sun Ch’o WrHetm Hellmut 
Seng-jui alias Hui-jui Waicnut Arthur F. 
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The Claremont Institute for the Promotion of Studies in Religion was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of California on June 18, 1956, as a non-profit, educa 
tional corporation, “to promote research, teaching and education of an advanced of | 
graduate nature in the various cultures of the world as they have influenced and 
been influenced by their religions and religious philosophies.” Pa | 

The official announcement says, in part: “It has been observed that we are much |) 
more aware of the political and economic forces which bear upon the world’s future 9) 


than the underlying religious backgrounds and spiritual motivations which influence : | 


peoples and shape our common destiny. | 
“Especially in this rapidly changing area of the Pacific where the West meets the | & 


great cultures and vast populations of the East, we have compelling reasons for an 


intelligent concern and procedure, which shall give us the basis for understanding” 
and wise inter-relations. . . . The institute will foster the high standards of academi¢ 


training and scholarly research now prevailing in the community of colleges at Clare 


mont. . . . It would be the purpose of the College to become primarily a center for 
advanced study and a meeting place for scholars intent on gaining a common under ~ 
standing of the various cultures—a round table offering a more or less prolonged ~ 
stay and participation—rather than to enroll any considerable number of students in ~ 
search of graduate degrees. . . . Those who are sharing in the development of such © 
a project look upon the understanding of the spiritual nature of mankind and the ™ 
forms in which it finds expression as the supreme theme of all human thinking and © 
the climax of educational concern. They believe that this is the consenting opinion © 
of thoughtful men and women generally.” : 

Communications regarding the Institute should be addressed to the Secretary of © 
the Board, Mrs. Jeannette S. Griggs, Room 100, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. § 











